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- $11.00 -| 


Eleven dollars is now our charge for working 100 lbs. of your 
wax into medium brood foundation of either 7 or 8 sheets per pound 
(Smaller lots at somewhat higher rates). We have not reduced our 
quality in any respect. We use only the finest, heavy duty equipment, 
producing extra tough, crystal clear sheets that are milled with the 
true cell base and extra high cell walls, carefully inspected, papered 














—_———“~s 


and packed. 
We will work your wax on shares if you prefer. We will buy 
your wax for cash if you don’t need it worked. We have a big new 


wax building and have doubled our capacity. We can save you money 
and manufacture you a product that will please you in every respect. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 


Paducah, Kentucky, U. S. A. | 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 



































PATENTS—Williamson & Walton | 


none ig ses 1 ROOT Service 


DEALERS | FROM CHICAGO 
ATTENTION | __ LARGE STOCKS — 

















| shipment 
| 
- | Bee Suppli 
| 
We have a special proposition of inter- ee upp 1es 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers | Extractors and extracting equipment. 


who wish to become dealers of Bee Every item listed in Root catalog 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- sia 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


Honey Containers 


Glass and tin packages, cases, cartons, 
and wrappers } 
»——falcon—y A most complete assortment 


Quality 














Profit by getting our prices. Ask for new 
container price list also 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company Root 1937 catalog. 


Falconer, New York A. L. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MEN- CHICAGO. ILLS. 
TION GLEANINGS. 
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CONTAINERS!] | 


We Ship Day Order is Received (Order from this Ad.) 





























2}. = yee $3.15 for 50 $6.30 for 100 
FRICTION TOP PAILS 10-lb. Pails....... 4.65 for 50 9.30 for 100 
60-POUND CANS In Lots of | 10 | 50 | 100 _ 
60-lb. Cans (used), each...... id dk kes ace areca NCR a $0.25 $0.20 $0.18 
ne  C. ceeecsceeeedeeeseseus 85 .80 -28 
60-lb. Cans (used), 2 in crate, crated............ .65 .60 -55 
60-lb. Cans (mew), 2 in crate, crated............ 1.05 .95 .90 
GLASS JARS (Sunburst) ; _ ‘ 3 
Modernistic Glass Jars with Caps. | 1 Case | 10 Cases 50 Oases 
(Packed in corrugated re-shipping cases.) | Per Case | Per Case Per Oase 
ee ee A ons vcasctonnecutucecsen | $0.85 $0.83 $0.80 
es oe ee, CE, SU, ci ccceecdesscccndaane .70 .68 .67 
i 2 i Ps 6 6k ead wae eed eh ede bee .80 -78 -76 
TE ee eee .85 .83 .81 
COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASE | 10 cases | 50 cases | 100 cases 
Corrugated holding 24 sections.................. | 
OP ee ee 6 6h 0s 6 0008s cee $2.50 $12.00 $19.00 
Wood Shipping Cases (all sizes), holding 24 sections 4.30 20.00 88.00 








CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS _ For Comb Honey (All Sizes) 

Printed 3 Colors for 4%4"x4%"x1% "—4"x5""x1%"—4%"x4\%"x1%”" Sections. 

___ State Size | Per100 | Per 500 || For4%"x4%"x1%” | Per 100 | Per 500. 
A asses $1.00 4.50 Not Printed........ | $0.50 | $2.40_ 
ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATED QUEENS 


Requeen this Fall with Superior queens—queens that will build strong colonies and pro- 
duce bumper crops. The bees from our Ultra Violet Ray treated queens are extremely gen- 
tle. All this for the same price of ordinary queens. 

















Dae Wh OA 6 hes cwowssinpeves 75c each 
Re] errr er ee 65c each 
ee OP BS Gs oc cb coc cnccees 60c each 


You won't know the profit of beekeeping until your colonies are headed by Ultra Violet 
Ray treated queens. 


WANTED—White and Amber Extracted Honey 
We will pay the best market price for your honey. Send us a sample and tell us how much 


you have for sale. We can‘furnish empty containers. Your check mailed the day your ship- 
ment is received. 





All Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 
Pearl and Walnut Streets 7 - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Northeastern Quebec MINK COMB AND EXTRACTED 


=————=For Sale! 


we ator « smite oumoer ot eee |) Honey Wanted ! 


fine mink for sale, delivery in Novem- 
ber. As fine a quality of dark and extra 
dark mink that money can buy from a 
prolific strain that has averaged over 
five per litter this season, with one lit- Describe comb honey—grade, size section 
ter of nine. and how packed 

Prices reasonable and a fair deal as- 


sured. Reference. Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Markham, Ont. FRANK H. HAUCK 
I have been a contributor to Glean- P. O. Box 84 
ings reading columns for over 80 years. KEW GARDENS 
’ 


J. a Byer, Mar kham, Ont. Long Island, N. Y. 





Send sample of extracted and advise 
quantity 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of August). 


California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been generally warm, with temper- 
atures considerably above normal during the 
close of the period. Early in the month some 
early morning and night fog occurred along the 
coast line. Although the honey season is prac- 
tically over bees are working lightly on blue 
curl, broom brush and other late piants. Col- 
onies have an abundance of brood and gener- 
ally have ample supplies for winter. Returns 
vary widely but average much above last year 
especially in the sage-buckwheat areas. De- 
mand for honey continues moderate to fairly 
good and with the exception of Orange honey a 
fair volume of honey changed hands. Very few 
sales of Orange honey made during this period. 
The market is firm to slightly higher. Sales by 
beekeepers in ton lots or more, f. o. b. South- 
ern California delivery points, range as follows, 
per Jb. Sage, Extra White to Water White 5%- 
64%4c, White 5%-5%c; Buckwheat-Sage, Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber 4%-5c; Orange, 
Extra White to Water White nominally 6%- 
65,c, White nominally 5%-6%c. Beeswax con- 
tinues in fair demand at mostly 21-22c per Ib., 
with fancy capping wax bringing as high as 
23c per lb., delivered Los Angeles. 

Imperial Valley—Honey has been moving 
very lightly, with few sales of Light Amber to 
Extra Light Amber Alfalfa reported at $5.40- 
5.60 per case of 120 pounds. 

Central California—In the central valleys 
temperatures were slightly below normal, but 
elsewhere slightly above. The honey flow has 
been variable, ranging from fair to very good. 
Cotton has yielded well through the southern 
part of San Joaquin Valley. Lima beans have 
furnished a fairly good crop of honey. Blue curl 
prospects are not encouraging as worms have 
eaten many of the buds. Except where bees were 
exposed to buckeye poisoning they are in fairly 
good condition for the coming winter. Producers 
have been offering honey freely, though some 
have preferred to hold for higher prices. Trad- 
ing has been largely confined to Light Amber 
grades of honey from mixed sources and buyers 
have been only moderately active. Price levels 
have shown little change from those of late Au- 
gust. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, 
per Ib. f. 0. b. Central California points follow: 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers including Cotton, 
Alfalfa, Spikeweed, ete. 4-4%c; White to Extra 
White Sage 5%-5%c, some 5%c; Light Amber 
Alfalfa 4%c. Sales f. o. b. Southern California 
points—Extra Light Amber to White Cotton- 
Alfalfa 4% -4% c¢. 

Northern California—Warmer weather has 
been reported in most coastal areas, but tem- 
peratures were below normal in the _ interior 
valleys. Light rainfall reported along the north- 
ern coast and also in some mountain districts. 
Spikeweed is coming into bloom, as is white 
blossom tarweed, but little is available. Alfalfa 
is growing up again slowly. Star thistle is above 
normal in abundance on fleod lands and where 
moisture is available is still blooming. For the 
Sacramento Valley as a whole, however, the 
crop of thistle honey is reported much below 
average. Alfalfa did better than thistle and its 
yield in the Valley was practically up to norm- 
al. Production of incense cedar honeydew has 
been short of that expected. Where much dust- 
ing was done bees are dying badly from arsenic 
poisoning, and as the pollen supply in the hives 
is affected mortality will continue after dust- 
ing has been discontinued. Ctherwise colonies 
are generally strong and in good condition for 





winter. Sales reported per Ib., f. o. b. Northern 
California delivery points: Thistle, Extra Light 
Amber to White 4%-5c, some Extra Light Am- 
ber mixed with other flowers 4c; Light Amber 
to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa 4-4%c; Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber Manzanita 4-4%c; 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers 4c per lb. The 
movement of beeswax has been light, with sales 
reported at 22c per lb. f. o. b. Northern Cali- 
fornia delivery points. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Tem- 
peratures averaged higher than usual, with no 
rainfall during the latter part of the period. 
Fireweed is now practically out of bloom except 
in the higher elevations, but bees are working 
on white clover, red clever and Canadian thistle. 
The fireweed crop is larger than that of last 
year and of much better quality. Buyers are 
generally paying 6%c per lb. for White Fire- 
weed f. o. b. shipping point. Willamette Val- 
ley yielded about 100 pounds to the colony of 
fine quality honey from vetch, clover and other 
flowers, and demand for this honey is reported 
good. Beeswax is selling slowly though the mar- 
ket has strengthened slightly and prices are 
firm at 22-23c per lb. delivered Portland. 

East of Cascades—Sweet clover is about over 
and third cutting of alfalfa has just started to 
bloom, but bees are making a living from these 
sources. In the Yakima Valley not more than 
half a normal crop may be secured, averaging 
around 30 pounds to the colony, though some 
beekeepers report averages of 60 pounds, with 
the lower valley yielding better than the upper 
valley. The cool, windy weather during the 
blooming season of alfalfa is considered one of 
the chief causes of the short crop. Less damage 
reported from spray poisoning than usual. White 
Sweet Clover-Alfalfa reported selling in large 
lots at 6c per Ib., 60's 8%4c, small pails 1lo per 
lb. Beeswax, 20-22c per lb. 

Intermountain Region: Extracting of this 
year’s honey crop is nearly over, and late re- 
ports only make more definite earlier indica- 
tions of a short crop almost everywhere. In fact 
beekeepers who obtained more than half a crop 
this season appear to be in the minority. In- 
quiries for honey from large buyers have start- 
ed, but most buyers seem to be delaying their 
interest until the market becomes more definite- 
ly stabilized. The average color of the honey 
this year is much darker than usual, with little 
honey that can be classed water white. The mar- 
ket is firmer, though price advances have so far 
been slight. A few carlots of White to Water 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WANTED—Exchange printing for honey. 
Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn. 








W ANTED—One hundred colonies to work on 
shares. Gladys Warner, Pennock, Minnesota. 


BUCKWHEAT HONEY, extracted, 6c. 
Hoffman's Honey Farm, R. D. 2. Scotia, N. Y. 
LIGHT AMBER GOLDENROD, Te, buck- 


wheat in kegs, Tc. A. J. Wilson, Sterling Sta- 
tion, N. Y. 











WANTED—Car lots or less of Extracted 
Honey: also comb. Send sample and price de- 
livered to Walter Geiger, 25 West Vine 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





WANTED—By two experienced ambitious 
young men, 500 to 700 colonies of bees to care 
for on shares or for wages for 1938. Good ref- 
erences. Go anywhere. Write Box 21, Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
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White Sweet Clover and Alfalfa have sold at 6c 
per lb., less carlots 5%-6c, 60’s 6-8%c, small 
pails 6%4-8c, some up to 10c; Light Amber, 1 
ear 5%c with cans returned, less carlots 5%- 
6%c, small pails 6%c per lb., Extra Light Am- 
ber 5%c per Ib. Little comb honey is available, 
with well-filled sections especially scarce. Few 
sales comb No. 1 or fancy $3.25-4.00 poorer low 
as $2.00 per case. Beeswax, 23-24c per lb. cash, 
or 25c per Ib. in trade delivered Denver. 
SUMMARY—tTemperatures have varied ap- 
preciably in different parts of the country, but 
so far frosts have stopped the nectar flow only 
in parts of the mountain States and along the 
northern border. Rainfall has been generally 
heavy over much of the East and South and 
also in portions of the Great Plains. Much of 
the country from the Great Plains to the Coast, 
however, is still dry. In some cases the rains 
came too late for a good fall flow, but where con- 
ditions are favorable east of the Mississippi bees 
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also be faced by many beekeepers in the West 
in areas where the fall flow is not up to antici- 
pations. It is already certain that this year’s 
crop of surplus honey will be one of the light- 
est of recent record, and the quality is also 
generally below normal. This is especially true 
in the Clover Belt, where the honey appears 
thinner than usual and darker in color. Buyers 
are realizing the crop shortage and are making 
active inquiries for honey. Many beekeepers, 
however, are delaying selling in the hope that 
the market will strengthen. Prices so far do 
not vary greatly from last year’s levels for ex- 
tracted honey, but comb honey is extremely 
scarce and higher than a year ago. The semi- 
annual import and export tables just issued 
by the Federal Department of Agriculture show 
that honey exports for the past fiscal year to- 
taled 1,584,000 pounds, with the United King- 
dom, Netherlands and France getting the bulk 
of the movement. Imports for the fiscal year 


are gathering considerable fall honey. Winter increased to 196,000 pounds from foreign 
stores will be generally ample throughout the countries, and with 2,100,000 pounds coming 


from Puerto Rico and Hawaii to continental 
United States. Imports of beeswax from all 
countries totaled nearly 5,000,000 pounds. 


East and South except that numerous beekeep- 
ers in the northern tier of States report the ne- 
cessity of feeding. The problem of feeding must 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in September we sent the following questions to honey producers: What is the final 
average yield per colony to date this season in your locality of (a) extracted honey! (b) comb 
honey? Give answer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with the average yield for your locality? 
Give answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large 
lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? 
(b) comb honey fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to grocers incase lots 
of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality for 
(a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb hon- 
ey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? 
Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7, What is the condition of the colonies for win- 
ter in your locality compared with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply 
of stores? Give answer in per cent. The answers returned are tabulated as follows: 


Com- Cond. 
Aver. yield. pari- Large lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- of 

State Name Ex. Comb. son Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. colo. 
B. O. (A. W. Finlay) .... 75.. x ee aes ~~ 6.. <<: aes .-Fair ..100 
8-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) .100.. ..150.. .06% 7 - ct 15. .Fair ..100 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) ... 65.. ~- 65.. 08% os Meee co oe a .Fair ..100 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 60.. 100.. .06.. .. 45.. 3.95.. .55.. .20..Fair ..100 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) .. 30.. 25.. i - .. .75.. 4,50..1.00.. .26..Slow ..100 
8-Fla. (C. ©. Cook) ..... 50.. a SS ——— eS © . -Fair ..100 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) .. 30.. ee siz — a« dees -Slow ..100 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) ... 42.. 30..120.. .07.. os eee xs dee .Slow ..100 
NO-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) .. 30.. 0.. 20.. oa - - .Slow ..100 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson). 50.. 25.. 25. .65.. 8.60.. .75.. .28..Fair ..100 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) .. 50.. 35. 75. ; .. .560.. 3.60.. .65.. .20..Slow ..100 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) .. 40.. 36.. £6.. js aes ee, Ces ..Fair ..100 
S-La. (E. C. Davis) ..... 40.. 100.. .05% .40.. va anes .-Fair ..100 
N-Maine (0. B. Griffin) ain: 50. “* -- 5.00 30..Slow ..100 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) a8... ) 50. « 4266... 2.. 626 . vo ae +. Se 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 40.. 15.. 25.. .06.. 3.20.. a .. .65.. .25..FPair .. 90 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 40.. 0.. 33.. .08.. + sees .. .75.. .85..Rapid. .100 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 25.. + Ses Ses - ie oe --Nair .. 76 
E-Minn. (Francis Jager) . 45.. 0.. 40 07% sit i ae <F .Rapid.. 75 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse)100. . 2 ee SS os ae es .Fair ..100 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) . 50.. 50.. 50.. 07% 3.75.. .45.. 3.67.. .65.. -Slow ..100 
O-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) .. 50.. so Mes * i a ..Fair ..100 
NW-N. C. (OC. A. Baumgarner) .. 20.. 50.. rr oo 280i .. .85.. .25..Slow ..100 
SE-N. ©. (W.J. Martin) ..150.. ..100.. .06% sa: es .. .85.. .20..Fair |.100 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 25.. S.. 15.. OT7% 3.26.. .58.. 460.. .75.. 37..Fale .. 89 
C-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) . 31.. 16.. 90.. 06% 2.76.. -- 8.60.. @1.. 31..8lew .. 95 
W-Ore. (H. A. Scullen) ..100.. ..100.. aye —— a .-Fair ..100 
SE-Penn. (D. O.Gilham) .. 15.. 10.. 25.. cP .. .70.. 4.00..1.00.. .25..Slow .. 85 
SE-Penn. (H. B. Kirk) ... 20.. 18.. 40.. “is a -- 3.80.. .76.. 30..Faie 75 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) .. —< age re it ae 8 86 -—! Fair .. 80 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) . 60.. 40..120.. a” wa ~ oo ote se OO. POP «168 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) .. 40.. — = - vis, es + Gea ..Fair .. 60 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) .. 0.. 0O.. O.. a a me ae np ate SW 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) .... 55.. cc Saw Dees Se oo dies ..Fair 100 
N-Utah W. H. Hendricks . 30.. — es ate re Oe . . Slow 100 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) ... 60.. 30.. 60.. ai ia .. 4.13..1.00.. .25..Fair 100 
SOC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 50.. 0.. 50.. .06.. in +: es ae --Fair .. 95 
N-W. Va. (W. ©. Griffith) . 70.. 30..150.. ny da a -- 80.. .85..Rapid..100 
SW-Wyo. (Earl 0. Reed) .100.. 0.. 75.. es ee os see .Fair ..100 
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Buy Your Honey 
Containers Now 


And Save! 


We are extending the following low 
prices through October. 
2% lb. Cans, 100 in carton 
$4.15 a 100 
3.90 a 100 in lots of 500 
5-lb. Pails, 50 in carton 
$ 3.20 for 50 
6.35 for 100 
30.50 for 500 
59.00 for 1000 
ALL JARS—10% discount on orders 
for five or more gross, in one or assort- 


ed sizes, from our list prices. Send for 
our list. 

Anticipate your requirements and save 
money by buying now! 


We render combs and cappings. 
Ve buy wax. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 
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Honey Containers 
Season -- 1937 


We carry in Stock 


Friction Top Pails 

2% Ilb., 5 lb., and 10 Ib. 
Five Gallon Cans 

in bulk, and two to the 

wood case. 

Glass Jars 

5 oz., 8 oz., 16 oz., 24 oz., 

32 oz., and 48 oz. 





Window Cartons for Comb 
Honey. 
Plain and Decorated Cellophane 
Wrappers. 
Paper Cases for 24 Sections of 
Honey 


Send for our summer container 
price list with latest prices. 


Beeswax wanted. 


-M.H. HUNT & SON 


LANSING, MIOH. 














a= 























KITSELMAN FENCE 


Heavier, thicker, tougher galvanizing. 
Finer, longe r- lasting Copper-Bearing 
Steel. Low Factory-to-You Prices. 
\ WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
\ heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
P aints, Roofing. Write today. 
: KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Muncie, Indiana 


ij Dept. 21 















«x EDWARDS ico? 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
“weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for ~oney-saving 
pisce, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACiIURING CO. 
1033-1083 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 








ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. 


COPY FREE. 


United States. Address— 





2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; Pape and edit- 

ll of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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“Three Thousand Cans Ex- 
tracted--No Broken Combs” 


‘*You may be interested in 
knowing that we have extracted 
approximately 8,000 60-lb. cans 
of honey with the 8-frame 
‘LIFETIME’ extractor which 
we purchased from you at the 
beginning of the honeyflow. At 
the time the machine arrived, 
we were anxious to begin ex- 
tracting and did not take the 
time to anchor it, other than to 
connect the extractor to the 
honey pump with a piece of 
hose. We operated the extractor 
that way for ten days, during 
which time we took off 1,000 
60-lb. cans of honey. It is sur- 
prising how smoothly the ex- 
tractor ran, merely set on the 
cement floor. 

‘“*‘We had a 16-year old boy 
running the extractor and re- 
gardless of weather conditions 
and the speed at which we ex- 
tracted, there were no broken 
combs. We wish to assure you 
that we are entirely satisfied 
with our ‘LIFETIME’ extrac- 


(Signed) STUART BRO., 
Jerome, Idaho. 





—~ 











NEW DENVER BRANCH NOW OPEN 


The Denver branch is being opened to better serve the increasing 
number of customers which we have in the Denver area. The address is 
3759 Wazee Street (corner of 38th and Wazee Streets) right at the 38th 
Street subway and just off highway No. 85. The conduct of our business 
at Denver will be along the same lines as at our other houses. 


Superior Honey Company, Ogden, Utah 


Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Los Angeles, California and Denver, Col. 

















DON’T FAIL TO READ THIS AD! 


While prices are steadily rising and rising, we are able to offer TIN CONTAINERS 
at these sensationally low figures. Don’t be misinformed about our containers. They 
are absolutely fresh, new stock—having just arrived from the Can Company—and the 
pails are soldered with pure tin solder—a feature you can't afford to ignore. 




















ao. ee SS SS ee ee eee ree ee $1.18 
 . 2... UM. UU ee er re re re re 8.90 
ee OE, ia oo uk Gidin & 0K A dO O Oee sie a ee hee eee 90 
a rn ME. «eens ead bg kdehekse ede ceeeeh eee baeeee cee 4.05 
ee OE Oe cc cee nec ecadekee ed aWesenee seen ce khabhenekh ant .75 
rn Mr iD... wale ee eee eee bee eee ces Cakes nea eeeteees 4.50 
Cr ee ee cp tac ctan cede ee Ped hneeese 5.040 ebR ORS RS OREO .32 
eT SS 8 Per re rere TT ett Terre rr .96 
ey ee, DE FEO kno ovne aces hn cnene bee kbaeed se eesecaeceeennes 7.45 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 
For prices on Comb Honey Wrappers, Shipping Cases, and Glass Jars, 
refer to our 1937 catalog. 
All shipments made within 24 hours after order is received. 


===AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, BOYD, WIS === 
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Combs! 


Combs for surplus . 
honey, combs for brood, as oD d ddedd | 
are your most precious § ‘ ry — ' 
possessions. Each year 
draw combs to replace 
damaged, broken or im- 
perfect combs. The fall 
flow is your last chance 
to provide new combs 
for next season. 

With Lewis slotted 
bottom bar frames and 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired 
Foundation, you will get 
combs of which you will 
be proud as long as you 
keep bees. Year after 
year they will give you 
powerful colonies for the 
honeyflow and carry the 
heaviest supers through 
season after season of ex- 
tracting. 





a hee Bitmap oe 


pe rr hoe 
— 








be tg De 


Containers | | 


Friction top cans and 
pails made with virgin tin 
solder, tested under air 
pressure, packed in dust- 
proof containers or in bulk; 
5-gallon cans in corrugated 
or wooden cases; comb hon- 
ey shipping cases; comb 
honey wrappers; window 
cartons; paper cups; glass 
jars, Modernistic, Round or 

Beehive design; honey selling helps; extractors; queen bees. 
You will find these and many other items listed with full prices in 
our 1937 honey container list. Write to 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 








BEESWAX WANTED 
We buy at all times. Drop us a card stating quantity you have to offer. 
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Motorists Like Honey 


V. Ostergaard 


Especially Do They Like a 
“Take the Honey and 
Leave the Money” Stand 


The car ahead of us on U. S.-Min- 
nesota Highway No. 75 passed a road- 
side sign advertising honey for sale at 
the next corner. The car’s speed 
slackened. A few seconds later the 
driver was standing before Iver C. 
Andersen’s self-serve stand. 

As I stepped out beside him, he 
was scanning a price list posted on 
the shelves. 

“Sixty-five cents for five pounds,” 
he murmured. “I suppose that’s as 
cheap as you can buy it any other 
place. Where does a fellow pay for 
it?” 

“The sign asks you to put the cor- 
rect change in that little stone jar,” I 
answered. 

“Just leave it there?” 

“That’s right.” 

“He sure trusts people,” the man 
commented. He placed some coins in 
the jar, wrote his name and address 
in a little registration book, took a 
~~ acs pail of honey, and drove 
off. 

I didn’t happen to have the correct 
change for my purchase and walked 
over to the house to make payment. 
Mr. Andersen was, I found, busy ex- 
tracting honey, but later he told me 
that the motorist who bought the five- 
pound package is typical of the hun- 
dreds who have stopped to buy and 
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H = dwelling house; S - stand; 
D - private driveway; A. S. = ap- 
proach signs, S00 ft. from stends 


This diagram is not drawn to scale, but it shows 
the well-placed serve-self honey stand. 


thus have made two self-serve stands, 
first put into use seven years ago, a 
continuously profitable investment. 

There are several reasons, Mr. An- 
dersen explained, why this method of 
selling honey is good business. 

First, of course, is the quite obvi- 
ous advantage that the stands require 
very little time and attention. Trav- 
elers going north, south, east, or west 
are attracted by approach signs lo- 
cated approximately 500 feet from 
the stands. Interested persons are 
thus afforded a chance to slow down 
before they come to the stands. That’s 
important in this era of high speed. 
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Those who stop invariably glance 
over the display, then read the price 
list: 


i ee Serer $ .13 
Sf ee 20 

Seer 20 
£ Aaya .30 
SS % aaa .65 
5 6 eee 1.20 


They make their sel&ction, leave 
payment in the jar, and drive on. Mr. 
Andersen has only to replenish the 








The stand facing Highway No. 75. Note the two 
hives atop the stand proper, the price list on 
the right, the money jar in middle of lower shelf, 
and the sign on left which reads: ‘‘Help your 


Leave errect 
Thang you.’’ 


self, please. change in jar. 


stock, collect the cash, and open and 
close the stands morning and even- 
ing. 

“And those prices,’ the beekeeper 
pointed out, ‘‘are the current local re- 
tail prices. I sell about half my crop 
from 120 swarms through the stands. 

“The other half goes to storekeep- 
ers at a discount of 20-25%. Selling to 
them means that I have to make the 
rounds twice 2 month in the towns 
within a forty-mile radius from home. 

“You see, | spend time and money 
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traveling and get less—a fifth less for 
my honey, selling it wholesale.” 

It occurred to me that the retail 
sales might interfere with the whole- 
saling of his product. I asked him 
about it. 

Smiling, he shook his head. “It 
works the other way. The stands help 
advertise my honey both to mer- 
chants and others; and since the 
stores sell at the same prices as I do, 
most local people buy through the 
stores in which they ordinarily trade. 
When people of this trade territory 
do come to me, they usually bring 
their own containers and take away 
large quantities.” 

“Which would lead one to guess,” 
I suggested, ‘“‘that the people who 
stop at the stands come from outside 
your own neighborhood.”’ 

“They come from all over the Unit- 
ed States and Canada,’ Mr. Andersen 
answered promptly. “Come with me. 
I'll show you.” 

We went to the stand on Highway 
75. (The other is located on a secon- 
dary crossroad.) The apiarist started 
leafing through a small notebook in 
which many buyers had pencilled 
names, addresses, dates and amounts 
of purchase. 

“Look, here’s one from Fairhope, 
Alabama. Another from North Dako- 
ta. One from Nebraska. There was 
one recently from California. Those 
far ones carry a real thrill; but most 
of my customers come from Minneso- 
ta or from one of our neighboring 
states.” 

We left the stand to go back into 
the house where he produced what he 
called another “kind of a thrill.” It 
was a long, white envelope torn open 
to provide a sheet of note paper. 

“It was left in the stand last sum- 
mer,” Mr. Andersen said, handing the 
letter to me. 

I read; 

July 13 

This is the most delightful evidence 
of trust in the human race that I have 
ever seen. 

I hope you never get beat. 

I took 2 gallons and left $2.00. 

Success to your business and God 
speed you. 

James J. Morrin 
Omaha, Nebr. 
418 No. 25 St. 

“Mr. Morrin came back later,” the 
beekeeper explained, “and bought 
more honey. My father happened to 
be near the stand right then, and they 
had a long talk. He learned that Mr. 
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A prospective customer has stopped before 
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5 pound pail of honey. 


Morrin was a priest in the Catholic 
church. 

“Another clergyman, a Lutheran 
minister, who had bought honey from 
the stand. sent me a card the follow- 
ing November, asking me to have a 
total of 180 pounds of honey ready on 
a certain date when he would stop 
and take it home for a number of 
friends.” 

At this point most people would 
have asked—as I did—two questions. 
Mr. Andersen answered each in turn: 

“Yes, many of my customers do 
come back year after year. Some call 
at the house for larger quantities 
than they can get in the stands. The 
registration book also shows that 
many people buy bigger packages on 
their second or third or succeeding 
visits to the stands. They seem to like 
what they bought on their first stop 
and want more. 

“Then there’s the question of not 
getting beat, as Mr. Morrin put it: 
Well, most people are honest. During 
the first two years my loss from steal- 
ing and incorrect change averaged 
less than two per cent of my sales. 

“During the last five years the loss 
has been a little higher—but not very 
much; and some of it is caused unin- 
tentionally. Folks are often careless. 

“There was, for example, one case 
of loss about which I knew no details 
until a man drove into the yard one 
day and told me that his sons had 
taken a gallon of honey from the 
stand and had left what I knew was 
only half the correct price. 

“This payment, the father ex- 















the stand on Highway No. 75 and is examining a 


plained, seemed to him to be too small 
and he wished to make up the differ- 
ence. Would I tell him how much? 

‘Well, I told him I appreciated his 
coming and would be pleased with 
whatever he thought right. He paid 
me then—I don’t remember exactly 
how much.” 

This year Iver Andersen antici- 
pates a crop of approximately 24,000 
pounds. Seven years of experience 














Iver C, Andersen inspecting one of his self- 
serve stands. 
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Iver C. Andersen in one of his yards. 


have shown him that he will sell at 
least one-half, or 12,000 pounds 
through the stands. 

Assuming that the average price 
per pound will be 10c, that portion 
will fetch $1,200. Subtract 34%2% (a 
generous estimate) for losses, and he 
still will have an income of $1158. 

The other half of the crop neces- 
sarily will be wholesaled at a dis- 
count of 20% from retail, or at a to- 
tal net price of $960, not counting 
selling expense. 


The difference in favor of the 
stands is, then, at least $198. 

Tyler, Minn. 

|The majority of people are honest. 
If they weren’t Mr. Andersen’s 
method of selling honey wouldn’t 
work. Some city newspaper stands 
are operated in practically the same 
way. The psychology underlying this 
method of merchandising is perhaps 
not yet well understood. At least, it is 
on trial.—Editor. | 





Beekeepers’ Wives Can Boost Honey 


Mildred Ross. B.Sc. 


The Interest and Cooperation 
of Friend Wife is 
Essential 


There is an adage which says that a 
man is what his wife makes him and 
yet another which says that a wife can 
make or break her husband. Now, I 
am not making any such rash claims 
nor vouching for the truth of such 
statements because a great deal de- 
pends upon the type of person the 


wife or husband happens to be. How- 
ever, no one will deny that an intelli- 
gent, wide-awake wife can be a very 
valuable asset to any man and bee- 
keepers’ wives have a very definite 
way in which they can help if they 
are wide awake enough to acquire a 
knowledge and development of the 
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general use of honey in the home in- 
stead of using it merely on pancakes 
or with lemon juice when Johnny has 
a cold. It is a food which Nature in- 
tended for us. 

After you have perfected a honey 
recipe or procured one elsewhere, 
take some of that nice cake, pie, pud- 
ding, or a bottle of that special grape 
juice made with honey over to one of 
the neighbors. If you are feeling pros- 
perous or generous take a whole 
pumpkin pie, cake, or gingerbread to 
some busy housewife. She will bless 
you for the help on a busy day and 
want that recipe after she has tasted 
the food. Women are just natural rec- 
ipe collectors. 


Making New Honey Customers 


I shall never forget how a good 
deed one day gained another honey 
customer for some beekeeper. I had 
been baking pumpkin pies that chilly 
afternoon during the time of year 
when pumpkin pies are especially ap- 
petizing. A neighbor child had been 
watching me. As the result of the 
power of suggestion, after she re- 
turned home she asked her mother 
for pumpkin pie. The other two chil- 
dren joined the request until the 
mother sent the two elder ones on a 
search for a pumpkin. This was in 
town and of course pumpkins were 
hard to procure and for some reason 
the mother hesitated to use the 
canned product which I find quite sat- 
isfactory. So with disappointment 
written all over their faces they faced 
the prospect of no pie that day when I 
walked over to the side door and gave 
them a pumpkin pie made with hon- 
ey just as a sample of honey cookery. 
They still believe their prayers were 
answered that day and now prefer 
their pies made with honey. 

Another outstanding example of 
how samples of food made with honey 
created sales was an incident wherein 
the husband who keeps bees as a hob- 
by took several pieces of gingerbread 
made with all honey as a little treat 
to his fellow workers. Among the ten 
or twelve who tasted this gingerbread, 
several saved portions of it to give to 
their wives with the final result that 
within a week this gingerbread 
brought the sale of eight gallons of 
honey for this specific purpose. Each 
gallon jug had this recipe and a few 
others pasted on it which encouraged 
the rapid use of the honey. 

There is one favorite slogan used to 
promote the sale of honey—‘“Eat hon- 
ey, the health sweet.” Every word of 
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this slogan is the truth but many 
housewives want more specific rea- 
sons asa proof of this slogan. Of 
course, if the beekeeper’s wife has no 
further interest in honey than that it 
is a commodity to sell in order that 
she may have enough money with 
which to buy sugar, she will never ac- 
quire intimate enough knowledge to 
learn the really beneficial qualities 
of honey. If she learns to use honey 
completely to the exclusion of sugar 
in her own home, she will learn not 
only first hand the helpful qualities 
of honey but also will she find herself 
much sought after by those people 
whose physicians have become pro- 
gressive enough to recognize that diet 
constitutes ninety percent of the bat- 
tle in combatting diseases and who in 
their diet recommendations advise 
the use of honey to replace sugar. 
Honey Saves on Doctor Bills 

A druggist recently told me that 
the volume of the sale of laxatives 
and carthartics was second in the 
drug business only to the cosmetic 
and beauty preparations. In several 
instances it has come to my attention 
that whole families, formerly cronic 
users of cathartics and laxatives, have 
completely abandoned their use since 
they have been using honey in place 
of sugar along with other minor 
changes in their diet. Many of them 
have stated that their savings on doc- 
tor bills and former costs of these lax- 
atives more than pay for the cost of 
their honey. This is a very strong ar- 
gument in favor of economy in the 
use of honey in preference to other 
sweetening agents. 

A second instance pointing out the 
value of honey as a health sweet came 
to my attention recently. A man with 
an exceedingly bad stomach was ad- 
vised by his doctor to completely 
omit cane sugar from his diet and 
was advised to eat honey solely. No 
medication was given. Within a 
month the man had completely re- 
covered. He attempted to resume his 
old bad dietetic habits. Within a week 
his condition was more severe than 
before. The cost of the resulting trips 
to his physician would have paid for a 
large supply of honey to maintain his 
health aside from the great physical 
suffering he would have saved him- 
self had he continued the safe and 
sane diet with honey. 

Honey Relieves Hay Fever 

A third case coming to my attention 
was in a field of treatment still in a 
very limited and experimental stage. 
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A man with a very severe case of hay 
fever had tried all types of treatment 
for his ailment with no results. He 
finally acquired a supply of honey 
gathered in the season when he had 
hay fever. He came to me asking me 
to furnish his wife with recipes en- 
abling her to use the honey in place 
of white sugar. This change along 
with attendant changes toward a 
more sane diet completely relieved 
him of his hay fever that year. Un- 
fortunately I have lost contact with 
this family so I cannot state whether 
it is necessary to continue this treat- 
ment every year. I had observed the 
case sufficiently long enc:'gh to note 
that honey again scored a .v:umph as 
a health food. 


All these foregoing cases a.e cited 
in order to show the beekeeper’s wife 
how she comes into contact with con- 
clusive proof that honey is the proper 
sweet to use in the home and gives 
her more arguments in favor of it as 
questions arise concerning its use 
both from a standpoint of health and 
economy. 


The beekeeper’s wife should make 
a study of honey both from a theoret- 
ical and practical standpoint. She 
should know its dietetic value and be 
able to cite examples of its use 
as in the cases I have here mentioned. 

Many wives wail, ““—But how can 
I use it? I have no recipes.” Wives, 
you can make them. The most of you 
have cooked for years. Try little 
changes in your recipes. Try using 
honey in place of sugar starting with 
the simple recipes. Use two-thirds as 
much honey as sugar required and cut 
down the liquids called for in the rec- 
ipes. When a recipe calls for 1 cup of 
liquid and a cup of sugar (water or 
milk usually) use 5/6 of one cupful of 
liquid and 2/3 cupful of honey. Now 
you can see how little the liquids real- 
ly are reduced. In cakes or drop cook- 
ies cut down the flour as the batter 
must be thinner than for sugar cakes. 
Also you will have to add a bit more 
baking powder or soda whichever the 
case may be, or even both. When a 
cake recipe calls for 1 teaspoonful of 
baking powder and I am using honey 
(and I always do), I use 3 teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder to get the de- 
sired results. There are a number of 
molasses recipes. How easy to simply 
substitute honey for molasses but it 
will be necessary to change slightly 
the amount of baking powder or soda 
as I have just explained because hon- 
ey is much heavier than mere syrup 
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or molasses. Often one finds maple 
syrup recipes. These are very easily 
changed to honey with the slight al- 
terations. As an example of a molas- 
ses recipe which I changed to honey, 
I shall here give a very fine ginger- 
bread recipe. The original recipe read: 
l% cup sugar, 1 cup molasses, % cup 
butter, 1 teaspoonful each of ginger, 
cinnamon and cloves, 2 teaspoonfuls 
soda, 1 cup boiling water, 2% cups 
flour, 2 well beaten eggs. 
I changed it to read: 


Honey Gingerbread 


1 1/3 cups honey, ™% cup lard or 
butter, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful each of 
cinnamon, cloves and ginger, % cup 
boiling water, 1 teaspoon soda, 3 tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, % teaspoon 
salt, 3% cups flour (in this case it re- 
quired a little mo. ; flour). 

Method: Melt lard and cream with 
honey. Add boiling water to which 
soda has been a inca Beat cxgs well 
and add. Sift flour bc .ore measuring. 
Mix flour with other dry ingredients. 
Pour liquid slowly into dry mixture 
stirring constantly to avoid lumps. 
Bake in moderate oven about 350 de- 
grees F. Test as for cake. When cakes 
draw away from sides of pan they are 
usually well baked. 

The result of the aforementioned 
recipe change was delightful. You 
will never bake any other kind of 
gingerbread once you try it with hon- 
ey. This food is our oldest sweet but 
the field is young—just started. With 
the proper promotion we can expect 
to see great changes take place in the 
daily use of honey by the people in 
general. More people will be made 
honey-conscious and everyone will 
feel the need of it just as almost ev- 
eryone today accepts the value of 
milk, whole wheat and other good 
foods, but the wives of the beekeep- 
ers must take more interest. The 
wives come into contact with other 
wives and mothers and they are the 
ones who buy and use honey. 

The splendid feature about enthu- 
siasm for the use of honey is that it is 
so genuine. We know that we are pro- 
moting something good and beneficial 
to mankind. We are doing human 
welfare work when we help someone 
learn to use honey because it is for 
the good of his health. We have done 
a good deed for the day if we teach 
some mother to give her little one, 
whose life she dearly guards, the nat- 
ural health-giving sweets instead of 
the great “white menace”. 

Canton, Ohio. 
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The New Bee Culture Laboratory 


H. H. Root 


The Scope of Work Accom- 
plished is a Surprise to the 
Average Beekeeper 


The beekeeper making his first trip 
to Beltsville is sure to be impressed 
by the vastness of the entire govern- 
ment project, and in coming from the 
station, as he finally turns to the left 
on the Entomology Road, he is not at 
all disappointed when he first catches 
a glimpse of the new building. At last 
the Bee Culture Laboratory has room 
for efficient work, and room in which 
to expand and grow. 


Situated in the heart of a 15,000 a- 
cre tract, much of it stocked with oak 
and pine, the new laboratory buildings 
serve five other departments beside 
the bee culture laboratory. Mr. Ham- 
bleton also has at his disposal 100 
acres of ground. In the building prop- 
er he has six laboratory rooms, a li- 
brary, two offices as well as the main 
office. : 


In addition to Mr. Hambleton, the 
personnel of the Beltsville Labora- 
tory consists of two research workers, 
one scientific assistant and four 
clerks. The number of research work- 
ers is small compared with that at the 
Louisiana and Wyoming laboratories. 
During the period of establishment of 
its three regional laboratories the ac- 
tivities of the main laboratory have 
been reduced in part at the expense 
of building up the regional labora- 
tories into well balanced units. The 
administrative duties at Beltsville 
have of course been considerably in- 
creased. Room for expansion is avail- 
able at Beltsville should funds ever 
be forthcoming. 


The work of the laboratory has al- 
ways been of a fundamental nature 
with results applicable everywhere. 
Problems of a regional nature are as- 
signed to the field laboratories. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the new laboratory is the bee library 
which is one of the most complete in 
the country and contains numerous 
rare bee books in various languages, 
some about three centuries old. 
Among its many bound volumes of 


the world’s leading bee journals are 
complete files of several of the most 
important ones. In the library are to 
be found the original models of many 
of the hives patented in this country. 
Dozens of photographs representing 
various phases and scenes of beekeep- 
ing are also on file. These pictures 
are constantly consulted by feature 
writers and others. Miss Ethel L. 
Coon is in charge of the library and 
also of the bibliography, one of the 
most complete of its kind in the 
world. An attempt is made to catalog 
all beekeeping articles of importance 
as they appear both in bee journals 
and in scientific publications. 

In the main office, the details at- 
tendant upon the routine administra- 
tive work are carried out, and, be- 
sides, hundreds of letters on various 
phases of beekeeping are answered 
each year. The demands made upon 
Uncle Sam for beekeeping informa- 
tion cover a wide gamut of topics not 
only of a serious and practical na- 
ture, but also of a type ranging from 
where to get a setting of bees’ eggs to 
how many colonies Mr. A, complete- 
ly inexperienced with bees, will need 
to keep to be able to send his son to 
college some twenty years later. The 
clerical work is in charge of Mrs. M. 
B. Shoemaker, assisted by Miss Au- 
relia Beck and Mrs. Esther M. 
Nimocks. 

One phase of the laboratory’s work 
that has suffered little diminution be- 
cause of the establishment of its field 
stations is the laboratory diagnosis of 
bee diseases. Some thousand samples 
are received each year. In addition, 
in accordance with an Act of Con- 
gress, all shipments of imported 
queens, except those from Canada, 
are examined for the presence of the 
mite, Acarapis woodi, the parasite 
that causes the Isle of Wight disease. 
These examinations are in charge of 
Dr. C. E. Burnside, who is also con- 
ducting investigations to determine 
just how “dead” the causative organ- 
ism of American foulbrood is after 
being subjected to various conditions. 
Thus he has found that it will survive 
boiling for much longer periods than 
has been heretofore held possible. 
Doctor Burnside is also interested in 
plant poisoning and fungous diseases 
of bees. 
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No. 1—Never 
before has the 
Bee Culture La 
boratory had so 
adequate and so 
complete equip- 
ment, and there 
is plenty of 
room. 


No. 2—James I. Ham- 
bleton, in charge of the 
Bee Culture Laboratory. 
The fine picture of L. L. 
Langstroth on the wall 
seems in perfect harmo- 
ny with such surround- 
ings. 
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No, 3—Dr. Burnside 
spends most of his time 
on disease problems. So 
intent was he that he 
could hardly stop long 
enough to have his pic- 
ture taken. 


No. 4—Mr. Nolan and 
his assistant, William 
Winder, projecting an 
enlarged image on a 
ground glass scale to 
permit quick and accurate 
measurements of the 
tongue length. 


Mite 
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No. 5—The personnel. 
Left to right, Miss Coon, 
Mrs. Shoemaker, Mr. Win- 
der, Mr. Hambleton, Dr. 
Burnside, Miss Beck, Mr. 
Nolan. 


No. 7—A most inter- 
esting corner is the elab-. 
orate collection of inter- 
esting and remarkable a 
photographs covering al- é 
most every phase of the 
industry. 


Another phase of research activity 
has to do with controlled breeding of 
bees and a study of races. In the 
breeding work both natural matings 
and the Watson method for artificial 
matings are being studied. This work 
is in charge of W. J. Nolan who is al- 





No. 6—View of main 
office, showing Miss Eth- 
el Coon, Mrs. Margaret 
Shoemaker, and Miss 
Beck. 





No. 8—A corner of the extensive library. 


so studying quantitative characters 
to determine those that are of most 
use in breeding and in identifying 
races and strains. These include 
tongue length, and other characters 
of economic importance. Various 
(Continued on page 643) 
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Gingerbread Treats 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


Honey Improves the Flavor 
of these Tempting Cakes 
and Bread 


Is there anything more tantalizing 
and appetite-provoking than a whiff 
of spicy, fragrant gingerbread fresh 
from the oven? Tender, spicy honey 
gingerbread never fails to make a hit! 
And it’s so easy to make. Welcome at 
any time, it makes a grand Sunday 
supper treat. So many variations are 
possible that there is little danger of 
the family becoming tired of this 
wholesome cake. 

If you would have gingerbread 
that is feathery light and velvety 
smooth, remember that the longer the 
shortening is creamed, with or with- 
out the sugar the finer grained will be 
your cake. Sift flour and dry ingredi- 
ents together three or four times be- 
fore adding to the batter. Sour milk 
makes a richer cake, one that retains 
its moisture for a longer time. And 
when re-inforced by honey it will be 
full of flavor and keep its original 
freshness for days, particularly if 
well hidden. In fact, the flavor im- 
proves with age. 

Do not despair if the batter is thin 
when making your gingerbread. A 
thin batter usually means a very light 
cake. The right oven temperature is 
highly essential in baking honey gin- 
gerbread. Temperatures of 325 to 350 
degrees F. are best. 


Golden Gingerbread 


You will need: Two eggs, %4 cup 
honey, %4 cup sugar, % cup melted 
butter, 2% cups sifted flour, 2 tea- 
spoons soda, % teaspoon baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, 1% tea- 
spoons ginger, 1% teaspoons cinna- 
mon, % teaspoon cloves, % teaspoon 
nutmeg and 1 cup hot water. 


Add lightly beaten eggs to the su- 
gar, honey and melted butter. Then 
add dry ingredients which have been 
sifted together, lastly the hot water. 
Bake in a well greased shallow pan, 
muffin tins or paper baking cups, ina 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 35 to 
40 minutes. Serve piping hot with 
plenty of butter or fill and top por- 
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Have a piece of banana shortcake? 


tions with honey-sweetened whipped 
cream. 


Best-ever Gingerbread 


This calls for: One-half cup butter 
or vegetable shortening, % cup sugar, 
1 egg, 1 cup honey, 2% cups sifted 
flour, 142 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon cloves, 1 teaspoon ginger and 
1 cup boiling water. 

Cream the shortening, adding su- 
gar gradually, and cream thorough- 
ly: Add well beaten egg, honey, and 
then the dry ingredients sifted togeth- 
er. Stir in boiling water last and feat 
until smooth. Bake in a greased, shal- 
low pan about 35 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven 325 to 350 degrees F. 


A Banana Shortcake 


Such a shortcake is certain to be 
accepted with hearty approval. As- 
semble: One and %4 cups sifted flour, 
1% teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon ginger, % tea- 
spoon cloves, % teaspoon salt, 4 ta- 
blespoons butter, 4% cup sugar, 1 egg, 
% cup honey and % cup boiling wa- 
ter. 

Sift dry ingredients’ together. 
Cream shortening, adding sugar grad- 
ually, then the lightly beaten egg and 
honey. Stir in the dry ingredients and 
blend thoroughly. Beat in the boiling 
water. Bake in two greased layer 
pans in a moderate oven 350 degrees 
F. 20 to 30 minutes. While still warm 
put honey meringue or honey-sweet- 
ened whipped cream and sliced ba- 
nanas between the layers and on top. 

Coconut Gingerbread 

One-half cup butter, 1 cup honey, 
1 egg, 2% cups sifted flour, 1% tea- 
spoons soda, % teaspoon baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
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cinnamon, ¥% teaspoon cloves, 1 tea- 
spoon ginger and 1 cup sour milk. 
Melt the butter, add honey, well 
beaten egg and the dry ingredients 
sifted together, then the sour milk. 
Bake in a shallow pan 25 to 35 min- 
utes in a moderate oven, 325 to 350 
degrees F. Allow to partially cool, 
then top with honey icing made by 
combining: two unbeaten egg whites, 








Serve honey gingerbread 
piping hot with plenty 
of butter or filled and 
topped with honey-sweet- 
ened whipped cream. 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon honey and 3 
tablespoons of water in the upper 
part of a double boiler. Cook over 
rapidly boiling water for 7 minutes 
or until the icing stands up in stiff 
peaks, beating constantly with a ro- 
tary egg beater. Remove from heat 
and add % teaspoon lemon extract. 
Heap generously on the cake and 
sprinkle thickly with toasted or tint- 
ed coconut. 


Apple Upside-Down Gingerbread 

This is truly festive enough for any 
occasion. To make it, wash and core, 
but do not pare, 4 or 5 apples. Jona- 
than or Winesap apples are preferred. 
By leaving the skins on, the rounds 
hold their shape. Pectin is added to 
the syrup, making a delicious thin 
apple jelly. Place the apple rings in 
a pan and add honey to one-half the 
depth of the apple rings. Bring to 
bubbling point and simmer, (do not 
boil) until apples are clear. This re- 
quires about 15 minutes for Jonathan 
and Winesaps. Remove from syrup 
very carefully. 

Melt 2 tablespoons of butter in a 
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baking pan. Add % cup of the syrup 
in which the apple rings were cooked 
and heat to boiling point. Remove 
from fire and fit the honeyed apple 
rings into the bottom. Fill spaces be- 
tween rounds of apples with nut- 
meats and place a maraschino cherry 
in the center of each ring. Over these 
pour a batter made of the following 
ingredients: One egg, % cup honey, 
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Toasted or delicately tinted coco- 
nut gives this gingerbread a fes- 
tive air. 





l% cup brown sugar, % cup strong 
coffee, % cup melted butter, 2 cups 
pastry flour, 14% teaspoon soda, % 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon ginger and 1 
teaspoon cinnamon. Beat egg until 
light and fluffy, add honey, sugar, 
coffee and melted butter. Mix well 
and add gradually to the dry ingredi- 
ents which have been sifted together. 
Beat until smooth. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven, 350 degrees F. for 35 to 45 
minutes. Sliced pineapple may be 
substituted for the apples. Serve with 
whipped cream, sweetened with hon- 
ey and flavored to taste with pow- 
dered cinnamon. 


And if you would like to keep a 
gingerbread batter on hand in the re- 
frigerator for emergency demands, 
combine: One half cup butter, % cup 
granulated sugar, % cup brown 
sugar, 2 eggs, % cup honey, % cup 
sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, % tea- 
spoon salt, 2% cups sifted flour, 1 
teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
and % teaspoon allspice. 

Cream the butter, adding the sugar 

(Continued on page 645) 
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Top Entrance Wintering 


H. A. Schaefer 


This Method Appears to Have 
Some Distinct Advantages 
Over Bottom Entrances 


The accepted standard require- 
ments for bringing a colony of bees 
through the winter in good shape are 
as follows:— 

1.—A strong colony of young bees 
headed by a properly mated young 
queen. 

2.—An abundance of good food. 

3.—Protection from the elements, 
either cellar or out-door wintering. 

Because we wintered our bees both 
in the cellar and out of doors for 
years, we were able to compare the 
final results of each method, and have 
decided to winter the bees outdoors. 
By final results we mean, the most 
honey produced per colony with the 
least amount of labor needed. It is not 
stating the case clearly to report in 
the spring the number of colonies that 
came through the winter alive, and 
those that died. What about the weak 
ones? It is the condition of the live 
ones that counts. 

We now winter all our colonies out 
of doors with top, middle, and bottom 
entrances. Only a few colonies in the 
home yard have the bottom entrance. 

One of the main requirements of 
outdoor-outyard wintering is that the 
packing must be done in such a man- 
ner that no attention will be needed 
at the outyard from the time the 
packing job is finished until time to 
unpack again in the spring. With out- 
yards hundreds of miles away from 
home, this is important. 

Winter Entrance Requirements 

The method of giving the colonies 
an all-weather entrance is the key to 
the situation. The entrance must be 
so situated that dead bees will not 
clog it; it must be proof against freez- 
ing shut with ice and sleet; it must be 
proof against mice; it must be easy to 
attach to the hive; and it must be in- 
expensive and easy to make. Also, it 
must not be cumbersome. The top en- 
trance as we use it fills all these re- 
quirements. The middle entrance is 
a close second, it is not mouse-proof. 

The bottom entrance would not do 
at all in out-yard practice, as dead 
bees sometimes clog the entrance and 
the frost which forms on the inside of 


the hives would thaw a little with the 
result that the water dripping down 
on the dead bees in the entrance 
would freeze, closing the entrance 
with nearly solid ice. As the entrance 
is at the bottom of the cluster, the 
whole interior of the hive must get 
warm before the ice will thaw at the 
entrance. By the time the ice is 
thawed and the dead bees pushed 
aside, the colony would have become 
over-excited and would have lost 
much of its vitality. Repeated occur- 
rences of this sort would result in a 
weak colony ora dead one in the 
spring. Mice also have caused much 
damage where the outyard was locat- 
ed in or near woods. 

Theoretically, it would seem that 
the top entrance would allow the heat 
of the colony to escape, to the detri- 
ment of the colony, but in practice it 
does not seem so. When very cold, the 
entrance holes fill with frost which 
disappears as soon as the weather 
warms again. If the hive should be- 
come covered with snow, a large cav- 
ity would be thawed in the snow by 
the heat escaping from the top en- 
trance, giving plenty of air to the 
colony. 

Top Entrance Permits Early Winter 
Flights 

With top and middle entrances we 
have few moldy combs in the spring. 
Also, we find it unnecessary to scrape 
the bottom boards of dead moldy 
bees. It seems that the old bees fly out 
to die. The bees are in the entrance 
tunnel at all times and they come out 
as soon as the weather is warm 
enough. Sometimes they do not wait 
for the weather to get warm, but fly 
out in the winter when it is very cold 
when the sun shines brightly on white 
new snow. The heat from the cluster 
keeps the tunnel warm to the outside. 
With the aid of a flash-light at night, 
one can see the bees active in the tun- 
nel, even when it is very cold outside. 

With bottom-entrance colonies, as 
soon as the old bees leave the cluster 
for the entrance, they chill and fall 
on the bottom-board. 

Top-entrance colonies always are 
the first to fly when the weather is 
warm enough. This last Christmas 
Day the colonies with top entrances 
had a good flight and were busy car- 
rying water, while those with bottom 

(Continued on page 646) 
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The upper left picture shows two hives ready 
to receive paper and packing, the method of 


applying the top entrance, and also shows an 
extra top-entrance tunnel to show it’s detail 
on the under side. We now use % inch material 
for the top of the tunnel and the small two- 
inch front bottom piece. This bottom piece acts 
as a guide to hold the tunnel the correct dis- 
tance over the edge of the hive to the thickness 
of packing used. We use two inches of forest 
leaves for packing here and four to five inches 
of flax straw in Northern Minnesota. The tunnel 
opening is 4x% inch deep, extending to one 
inch beyond the inner cover escape hole. You 
will note that the inner covers have been turned 
upside down. This gives the bees more room 
above the frames to cluster. The inner covers 
are fastened to the hives by one 6D box nail on 
each side driven only part way down, so the 
nails can be easily pulled out again in the 
spring. The tunnels are fastened to the inner 
covers with two 8D box nails driven through 
from above, one on each side so they will come 
through about % inch from the under cross 
rail and protrude % to ¥% inch. These nails 
do not show very clearly in the picture. As the 
points are sharp, all that is necessary to fasten 
the tunnel is to press it tight to the inner cover. 
These nails are left in the tunnel when the tun- 
nel is pulled loose when unpacking. Also notice 
that the lower entrance cleats are in place with 
the small openings closed. The entrance must 
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be closed good at the bottom so 
no draft can reach the cluster. 

The two lower left pictures 
show how the packs looked on 
Feb. 11, 1937. The first shows 
the home yard and the other an 
out-yard on the south side of a 
hill. There are two cleats on 
the front of each tar paper pack. 
These are nailed to the upper 
board of the tunnels to hold the 
paper close to the tunnel so no 
packing can get between the 
tunnel edge and the paper. A 
sharp stick the size of a lead 
pencil is used to punch three 
holes, just under the cleats, in 
the paper giving the bees an entrance. We try 
to get six inches or more of packing above the 
tunnels. (If less is given the packing will be- 
come saturated with moisture from condensa- 
tion). The sides and ends of the tar paper are 
folded in, like wrapping a package. A piece of 
tar paper, a little larger than the space covered 
by two metal covers, is then placed on the pack 
and the metal covers on top of this. 

The upper right picture shows the snow cut 
away from the front center of the same snow 
covered tar paper pack to show the cavity 
formed in the snow opposite the top entrance. 
While the snow was being removed to make 
this picture possible, the bees were gnawing 
the paper at the entrance. Why? The weather 
being mild, the bees no doubt were too warm 
under the snow drift, so they were making 
larger entrance holes for more ventilation. 

After the last picture was taken the snow 
was then removed from in front of all the bot- 
tom entrance hives. The bees could be heard 
buzzing their distress signal in about 5 of every 
10 hives. As soon as the entrances of these 
hives were cleared of dead bees quite a bit of 
water came out and then the bees (live) boiled 
out pell mell all over the front of the hive, some 
dropping into the snow. About three of every 
ten hives had the entrance completely blocked 
with ice and dead bees in a solid mass. When 
this ice was removed, it was found that the bees 
in these hives were still quiet. 
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Speakers at the Michigan Field Meet 
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The Michigan field meet 
differed from the field 
meets of the beekeepers 
in other states in that 
there were three major 
meetings at three import- 
ant points; one in the 
southern, another in the 
central, and still another 
in the northern part of 
the Southern Peninsula. 
The total attendance of 
all of these meetings was 
greater than that of any 
of the big meetings held 
in Ohio, Indiana, or élse- 
where. Thanks to Prof. 
Kelty, Michigan  bee- 
keepers always turn out 
whether the season is 
good or bad. 

Our camera was able to catch only a few of the 
speakers. Either they were too far away, or in a spot 
too dark to be photographed. I am sorry we could 
not get them all. Fig. 1 shows Sardar Singh of Pun- 
jab Agricultural College, India, while he was telling 
about beekeeping conditions in his country and of the 
kind of bees found there, at the meeting held in Bay 
City, Michigan. Fig. 2. Mrs. Jensen of the American 
Institute, demonstrating, at Bay City, the new honey 
pitcher. She recommended that the honey be diluted 
with hot water in the proportions of three cups of 
honey to one cup of hot water. This dilution should 
be made only for immediate use on the table. (See 
page 543 of our last issue.) Fig. 3. Floyd Markham, 
one of the pioneer beekeepers of Michigan and a 
leader, telling how to get clear refined beeswax by 
the use of common household utensils found in any 
home. (For particulars, see page 544 of the last issue.) Several of the beekeepers at Bay City have 
said that Mr. Markham’s wax is the finest and clearest they have seen anywhere. Fig. 4. Mr. V. 
E. Mock, Lansing, Michigan, State Bee Inspector, explaining at Sylvania, Mich., the work of in 
spection in his state. He made it clear that no package bees on combs would now be permitted en- 
trance into Michigan. He felt that his state was making a rapid clean-up by burning, the only ef- 
fective way to bring AFB under control. Fig. 5. Russell H. Kelty, Instructor in Beekeeping, State 
College, Michigan, setting forth some of the fundamentals of honey production on a commercial 
scale. Fig. 6. Beekeepers assembled at Bay City listening to the general program. The crowd at 
this meeting was one of the largest held in the state. Bay City is the home of Oscar Schmidt, 
not only a successful beekeeper but a manufacturer of comb foundation. Fig. 7. Mary Ellen Mark- 
ham, wife of Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, Michigan, holding her grandson, Thomas Edward Mark- 
ham, up for inspection as an example of a honey fed baby. His father, Thos. C. Markham, is one 
of the deputy state bee inspectors. 

The field meet held at Traverse City, Michigan, is always well attended as was the one this 
year. It is one of the most beautiful spots of all Michigan, on Grand Traverse Bay, the former 
home of A. I. Root in years gone by. Mr. Jas. Hilbert, with his cut comb honey, was one of the 
central figures and demonstrators at this meet. 
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Before the Microphone 


E. R. Root 


A good speech or a fine, inspiring 
sermon may fail of its mission entire- 
ly unless it can reach the understand- 
ing of 90 per cent of its audience. In 
a small room either can be heard; but 
in a large auditorium, under a tent, or 
out doors, the words spoken will be 
heard by only a few in front. The au- 
dience is vored and the speaker is dis- 
appointed. 






Beginning at the 
upper left hand 
corner Morley 
Pettit of George- 
town, Canada 
and Albany, 
Ga., explained 
the cooperative 
marketing plan 
that is in use in 
Canada. See last 
issue, page 544 
The next behind 
the microphone 
is J. C. Frazier 
of the G. 

Lewis Co., of 
Springfield, 0O. 
He gave some 
good orthodox 
advise to begin- 
ners on how a 
novice could and 
should keep bees. 
The next speak- 
er is Dr. H. C. 
Ramsower, Di- 
rector of Extension work at the Ohio State Un 
iversity, and under whom Dr. W. £. Dunham, 
Bee Specialist, works. Dr. Ramsower gave an 
excellent talk on the Relationship of the Exten- 
sion Worker to the Program cf the beekeeper. 
At the extreme right at the top is E. G. Le- 
Stourgeon, editor of the Beekeepers’ Item. He 
is a good speaker, one of the best in all bee- 
dom; been a member of the Texas Legislature. 
He did not talk into the mike—didn’t need to— 


In late years the microphone and 
loud speakers placed at strategic 
points make the spoken word reach 
every pair of ears which otherwise 
out doors under a tent would have 
been a mere mumble of meaningless 
phrases. 

Then there is the hard-of-hearing 
class. All such can enjoy and get the 
meaning of every word spoken. At 


he would have busted the mike. At the middle 
left is W. A. Coulter of Columbus, Ohio, Presi- 


dent of the Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. Formerly a banker he is now a beekeeper 
and a honey buyer. The next two are President 
Russell H. Kelty and Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen, 
Secretary of the American Honey Institute. Both 
are great boosters of honey and in particular 
of the American Honey Institute. 
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the Ohio Field meet, the micro- 
phone and loud speaker were made 
the feature of every session. Even the 
stragglers on the outside could catch 
every word. 


At the Field Meet held at Newport, 
Indiana, a microphone at the speak- 
er’s table was installed so that the one 
addressing the audience in one tent 
could be heard in another—the exhib- 
itor’s tent 100 feet away. 


The time has come when all out- 
door or summer meets should have 
these helps because the expense is not 
great. 

But not all speakers are trained to 
talk directly into the mike. Some 
don’t like to have the thing stuck in 
their faces; some don’t need it be- 
cause they have good articulation and 
power behind their voice. 
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Left, Miss Willah Goodman of the Institute, 
Mrs, W. E. Dunham, Jas. E. Starkey, State bee 
inspector of Indiana; H. C. Short, a pioneer in 
the bee package business and Mrs. Starkey. 
These small group meetings are always enjoyed 


at field meets. 





OPEN LETTER TO AMERICA’S BEEKEEPERS 


Regarding the International Beekeepers’ Conference 


Mr. B. Keeper 
Elsewhere, U.S. A. 
Dear Mr. Keeper: 

This is to answer your recent letter 
regarding the program and plans for 
the coming International Beekeepers’ 
Conference, which as you know will 
be held in Washington, D. C., this Oc- 
tober 25, 26, 27. I have delayed an- 
swering your inquiry so as to be able 
to give you the completed program, 
final wrinkles of which were ironed 
out only just yesterday. 

I am happy to tell you that every- 
thing points to the grandest conclave 
of beekeepers America has ever wit- 
nessed, as the following program will 
testify. Take a look. I am sure you 
will agree that my enthusiasm over 
this year’s convention is well founded. 

INTERNATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ 
CONFERENCE 

Hotel Washington, Washington, D.C. 
October 25, 26, 27, 1937 
Monday, October 25 

Morning Session 

8:30- 9:30 Registration, 

Hotel Washington. 


Roof Meetings of committees 

Garden that were not able to 

conclude their business 

prior to the convention. 

9:30-11:00 APIARY INSPECTORS 
OF AMERICA 

Assembly Regular annual meeting 

Hall and business session, 


R. E. Foster, President, 
presiding. 
Jas. E. Starkey, Secre- 
tary. 
NATIONAL LADIES’ 
AUXILIARY 
First meeting of cnar- 
ter members. 
Mrs. Ethel Krebs, Pres- 
ident, presiding. 
Mrs. Florence Bennett, 
Secretary. 
SOUTHERN CONFER- 
ENCE 
Regular annual meeting 
and business_ session 
E. S. Prevost, President, 
presiding. 
A. V. Dowling, Secreta- 
ry. 

Afternoon Session 
1:30- 3:00 AMERICAN HONEY 


10:00-11:30 


Mezzanine 
Floor 


11:00-12:30 


Assembly 
Hall 


PRODUCERS’ 
LEAGUE 
Assembly Address by President, 
Hall Chas. A. Reese. 


Addresses by the fol- 
lowing leaders in bee 
culture: 
H. H. Root, General 
Manager, The A. I. 
Root Co. 
H. C. Dadant, Dadant 
and Sons. 
Kenneth 
Sales Megr., 


Hawkins, 
G. B. 
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Lewis Co. 
E. G. LeStourgeon, 
Editor, Beekeepers’ 
Item. 
AMERICAN HONEY 
PRODUCERS’ 
LEAGUE 
Regular annual meeting 
and business session 
Chas. A. Reese, Pres- 
ident, presiding. 
George J. Abrams, 
Secretary. 


Evening Session 
ANNUAL MEETING 
VIRGINIA STATE 
BEEKEEPERS’ 
ASS’N. 
T. C. Asher, Presid- 


ing. 
W. A. Caldwell, Sec- 
retary. 
WASHINGTON BY 
NIGHT 
(See entertainment 
committee for informa- 
tion about night clubs, 
theatres, pre-bed time 
sight-seeing walks). 
Tuesday, October 26 
Morning Session 
9:00-9:45 QUEEN BREEDERS 
AND PACKAGE 
SHIPPERS (Public 
Session). 


3:30 


Assembly 
Hall 


8:00 


Mezzanine 


Assembly W. E. Harrell, Chair- 
Hall man, Control Commit- 
tee, presiding. 
Address, J. M. Robin- 
son, Managing Director, 
Control Committee, 
“Using Honey Bees” 
9:45-10:45 APIARY INSPECTORS 
OF AMERICA 
Assembly R. E. Foster, President, 
Hall presiding. 


Address, R. E. Foster— 
“Object of Organiza- 
tion of Apiary Inspec- 
tors of America’’. 

Address, Lee A. Strong, 
Chief, Bu. Entomolo- 
gy and Plant Quaran- 
tine. 

Address, Dr. C. A. 
Brown, Princ. Chem- 
ist in charge, U. S. 
Bu. Chemistry and 
Soils. 

Address, C. W. Kitchen, 
Asst. Chief, Bu. Ag. 
Economics. 

Address, W. G. Camp- 
bell, Chief Food and 
Drug Administration. 
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10:45-12:30 SOUTHERN CONFER- 
FERENCE 

Assembly E. S. Prevost, President, 

Hall presiding. 


Address, E. S. Prevost, 
State Apiculturist, S. 
SS 


Address, Eugene C. 
Auchter, Asst. Chief, 
Bu. Plant Industry. 

Address, Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
Prof. of Apiculture, 
Ontario Ag. College. 

Address, George W. 
Bohne, Pres. Louisi- 
ana Beekeepers’ 

Ass'n. 

Paper, H. B. Parks, 
Chief Texas Apicul- 
tural Research La- 
boratory. 


Afternoon Session 
Sightseeing (Suggested 
trips: Mt. Vernon, 
Grave of the Unknown 
Soldier, Arlington Me- 
morial Cemetery, His- 
toric Alexandria, Gov- 
ernment Buildings, U. 
S. Agricultural Re- 
search Center. See en- 
tertainment committee 
for details.) 

Evening Session 

7:00- 8:15 Tri-State Smoker (Ev- 

eryone welcome). 

Sponsored by Mary- 

land, Virginia and Del- 

aware Associations. 

Address, Edwin J. An- 

derson, State Apiarist, 


1:30 


Mezzanine 


Pennsylvania. 
8:30 “Trends in American 
Beekeeping’’. 
Assembly Dr. E. F. Phillips, Pro- 
Hall fessor of Apiculture, 


Cornell University. 
Wednesday, October 27 
Institute Day 
(All Sessions in Assembly Hall) 
8:30- 9:30 Registration at the Insti- 
tute Booth. 
Meeting Called to Or- 
der, Russell H. Kelty, 
presiding. 
“Wither Goest Thou” 
E. R. Root, Medina, O. 
“Inspiration in the Bee 
Business”, Russell H. 
Kelty, President, E. 
Lansing, Mich. 
“Where Do We Stand” 
Discussion of the Insti- 
tute by Breeders, Manu- 
(Continued on page 644) 


9:30 


9:45 
10:00 


10:30 
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Why Do We Keep Bees? 


Grant D. Morse 


We May Think We Know, 
But Do We? 


“Why do you keep bees?” a man 
asked me. 

I paused to frame a convincing 
answer. 

He gave me one in the next breath, 
so I did not have to reply. He said, 
“Folks tell me they’re very interest- 
ing.” 

Of course he was correct; but his 
answer reveals but little of the true 
reason. For not all people keep bees. 
And if they’re interesting, why don’t 
all folks keep them? Ill try to tell 
you, not why they don’t, but why 
some of us do. 

To begin with, we don’t keep them 
primarily because of the profit mo- 
tive. Almost any man intelligent 
enough to make money out of bee- 
keeping is intelligent enough to make 
more money out of some other pur- 
suit. 

Nor do we keep bees because the 
yield is great as compared with the 
effort involved. I have not found, nor 
do I know of anyone else who has 
found, the profession free from a de- 
mand for an ounce of effort for every 
ounce of honey yielded. And the ef- 
fort must come first! (I use the word 
profession here advisedly for Webster 
says of the adjective “professional’’: 
“applied to one thus following an oc- 
cupation generally or properly en- 
gaged in as a pastime or from higher 
motives than mere gain’’.) 

No, we keep bees largely because 
of another factor in the situation. 
Some of you will smile when you first 
read my statement, others will be 
frankly in opposition; but I challenge 
you to be open-minded, to reflect up- 
on my thought: Man is still largely an 
uncivilized animal. Consequently he 
still has in his make-up much ot the 
primitive hunting instinct of his an- 
cestors. But because man is partially 
civilized; because he no longer prac- 
tices the crude food-getting, hunting 
and fishing habits of his forebears, he 
has sublimated these instincts. That 
is, he has substituted gentler, more 
practical, more modern ways and 
habits for these earlier, primitive 
practices. 

Let me be specific. Man used to kill 


game and catch fish to satisfy his food 
wants. Today there isn’t enough game 
left to make hunting and fishing a 
means of satisfying our food needs. 
There is scarcely enough remaining 
to enable a few of us to indulge that 
urge to go afield for game which was 
so deeply ingrained in our fibre as a 
result of many generations of main- 
taining life that way. 

But the instinct is still there. An 
instinct is an innate, relatively fixed 
pattern of behavior. It is there at 
birth and does not have to be learned. 
In some men the instinct for getting 
food through the pursuit of game is 
stronger than in others. Such men 
have more ancestors who were hunt- 
ers, or else more ancestors in whom 
the hunting talents were highly de- 
veloped. These men cannot be hunters 
today. So they sublimate this instinct, 
this urge, by doing something that is 
rather closely allied or related to it; 
they keep bees. 


But how is beekeeping related to 
the instinct to pursue game? I believe 
there are many common characteris- 
tics: first, the honey bee is a some- 
what wild insect. As a colony, ees 
are untamed, somewhat uncontrolled, 
somewhat uncontrollable. They per- 
sist in doing things much their own 
way. They even often succeed in es- 
caping from man’s control. In such 
cases he is incapable of pursuing 
them, and usually incapable of recov- 
ering them. Wild animals are like 
that. The hunter cannot always make 
a kill. If he were sure of getting 
game every time he went afield the 
thrill of expectancy and uncertainty 
would be gone. The problem of main- 
taining colonies at full strength, and 
at the same time preventing them 
from swarming, calls for a matching 
of man’s wits against the instinctive 
tendencies of the bees. The pursuit of 
game demands a similar exercise of 
man’s wits. 

Second, the honey bee is close to 
nature. It is as close to nature in this 
day and generation as the wild animal 
of three or five centuries ago was 
close to Nature. All the control exer- 
cised by man over bees still does not 
materially alter this close relationship 
with Nature which the bee enjoys. 
The bee still gathers its food and 

(Continued on page 647) 
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From the Field of Experience 





THE ART OF SECURING GOOD 
COMBS 


E. S. Miller 

Having good combs is an art that 
seemingly few beekeepers have mas- 
tered. Probably not more than one 
beekeeper in twenty has even passa- 
bly good combs, not to mention per- 
fect combs. And it is all because of 
improper methods. 

By a perfect comb is meant one 
containing only worker cells, without 











1. Comb drawn out above the brood from full 
sheet of foundation. 


holes and built entirely down to the 
bottom bar throughout the entire 
length of the frame. A good, though 
not perfect comb, may contain a few 
drone cells, occupying not more than 
five per cent of the entire surface of 
the comb. Combs with more than ten 
per cent open space or drone area 
should be discarded or at least not 
used in the brood chamber. 

In order to secure perfect or near 
perfect combs they should be drawn 
out above the brood, not in the lower 





= 





2. Drawn out in lower brood chamber from full 

sheet of foundation. Approximately 10 per cent 

waste space which will be filled with drone cells 
later if placed above. 


story. Foundation drawn out below 
is seldom built entirely down to the 
bottom bar. There is usually a half- 





inch of open space left at the bottom. 
The practice of inserting foundation 
between brood combs in the lower 
chamber as a supposed swarm con- 
trol method is bad. Not only does it 
fail to prevent swarming but it al- 
most invariably results in inferior 
combs. So also, with the Demaree 
plan, the use of foundation to replace 
brood combs in the lower chamber al- 
ways ends with a batch of poor 
combs. For Demareeing, fully drawn 
combs should be provided in advance, 
preferably during the fall flow. Such 
combs, filled or partly filled with 
honey also furnish an ideal brood nest 
for spring packages, the only diffi- 
culty being the rather remote possi- 
bility of transmitting AFB. 

Where one does not have combs 
and it becomes necessary to hive a 
swarm on foundation, there is one 
way by which fairly good combs may 
be obtained. That is by placing an 
empty super rim or hive body with- 
out frames underneath the hive con- 
taining the full sheets of wired foun- 








3. The kind of combs your neighbor uses—the 
result of let-alone beekeeping. 


dation. The cluster will then be sus- 
pended from the bottom bars of the 
frames above and will work upward 
gradually, thus avoiding stretching of 
the foundation and, if left a few days, 
will usually draw out most of the 
combs all the way down to the bot- 
tom bars. This result can be expected 
only when there is sufficient nectar 
coming in. In three or four days, or 
as soon as the combs are drawn down 
and before cross combs are built, the 
rim below should be removed. But 
don’t put a super of empty combs on 
the top and expect good work on the 
foundation, for bees will not draw 
out foundation while there are plenty 
of vacant cells available. 
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There are producers of extracted 
honey who imagine they can get by 
without the use of queen excluders. 
Perhaps so if they can tolerate poor 
combs and a mixture of brood and 
honey. If permitted, the queen will 
climb as high as possible where 
there are open cells, being limited 
only by honey above or by the hive 
cover, while combs’ below are 
gnawed away during a dearth of 
nectar, thus ruining otherwise good 
combs. I have seen hives six stories 
high with honey in the top, the 
queen and brood in the fifth story 
and only ragged combs below. 

Where bees are wintered in two- 
story hives, reversing the hive 
bodies in spring may help to fill up 
the gaps, but if combs are eaten 
away or not fully drawn out, the 
bees in refilling the empty spaces 
will always build drone comb. I have 
never known this to fail. For the 
benefit of beginners, let me say that, 
as a general proposition, rearing 
drones is not a profitable occupa- 
tion. At least, I never found it so. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 


{In our apiaries around Medina we can get 
nice straight combs built down to the bottom 


bars of frames but usually, after these combs 
have been used in brood chambers for a few 
years the bees will gnaw a small runway of 
about % to% of an inch directly above the 


bottom bars. Possibly our bees behave differ- 
ently in this respect than bees elsewhere.— 
Editor. ] 

eee 


WINTERING WITH TOP EN- 
TRANCES 


A. H. Gates 


I have had some correspondence re- 
garding the use of the top entrance 
idea for wintering bees out of doors, 
and have promised to give a detailed 
report of my experience for the past 
winter, through Gleanings. The editor 
says, ‘““Make it short’. 

A great deal of interest is being 
shown in the top-entrance idea for 
wintering out-of-doors. The idea is 
not new. With variations it has been 
in use for a long time. 

In December, 1936, Gleanings, 
pages 715-719, I tried to set forth the 
method I have been using for the last 
three or four winters. In order to give 
the idea a thorough test I decided to 
see how much punishment the bees 
would stand. After preparing them 
for winter, I gave them no further 
aid, and did not bother them until 
this spring. 

My apiary is located on an east 
slope, which inclines slightly to the 
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northeast. Ordinarily our winter 
winds come from the southwest. This 
past winter most of them came from 
the southeast and northeast. My apia- 
ry was only slightly protected from 
those directions. 

Last fall I put into winter pack, 
twenty full colonies, and two small 
colonies or nuclei. The full colonies 
were in two ten-frame hive bodies; 
the small colonies in one. 


The winter was an exceptionally 
hard one. The weather bureau at Spo- 
kane, Wash., reported it as the most 
severe in the past fifty-six years. This 
is the length of time records have 
been kept there. It started with a dry 
fall. The night of November 1 the 
mercury dropped to 5° above, and on 
November 8 to 8° above. The nights 
were cold and the days warm. There 
was too much activity on the part of 
the bees. In December the weather 
became colder. The bees were con- 
fined to their hives from December 8 
to February 23. 

January was exceptionally cold. 
The temperature deficiency for the 
month was given as 543 degrees, an 
all-time record. The average low for 
the month was slightly under zero. A 
number of nights were 25° below. The 
lowest was 38° below. Only once 
during the month did the high go 
above freezing. The first of the mouth 
we had very little snow on the 
ground, and during that time we had 
some of the 25° below weather. The 
latter part of the month we had as 
much as twenty-four inches of snow 
on the ground at one time. There was 
more snow, but it settled to twenty- 
four inches. This snow did most of 
my bees little good, as I had no wind- 
break to cause the snow to settle 
around the hives. The wind would 
strike the hives, and form hollow 
spaces around them. The one-story 
hives were covered with snow. 

All colonies came through in fine 
shape with the exception of one full 
colony. This colony had required 
feeding in the fall. I had not been 
careful to see that the hive body con- 
taining the most stores wason top. 
The colony had evidently wintered in 
the top hive body, and after the sup- 
ply there was exhausted, the cluster 
was too far away from the rest of the 
stores. The colony was still alive the 
first week in February. 

The winter loss in this community 
was heavy, ranging from twenty-five 
percent to a total loss. 

On March 6, I opened one of the 
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lightest of the full colonies. It had 
some sealed brood and eggs in several 
combs. On March 10 one of the 
strongest colonies had eggs and brood 
in five combs. There was very little 
mold in any of the colonies examined; 
not more than one comb was affected. 
Some of the colonies had none. 

The last week in March I changed 
the entrances and cleaned the bottom 
boards. There was from a double 
handful to a full quart of dead bees 
on the bottom boards. Most of the 
dead bees were dry. There was only 
an occasional moldy bee. On April 1, 
the average colony covered from sev- 
en to nine frames. The bees seemed to 
be mostly young bees. 

Since using this method of winter- 
ing, I have noticed no spring dwin- 
dling. There is one thing I have been 
unable to explain. The colonies seem 
to have more brood the middle of 
March than on the first of April. 
This, in spite of the fact that they 
have an abundance of stores. There 
may bea shortage of pollen, but I 
doubt it. They seem to raise a goodly 
batch of brood, then sit down and 
wait for spring. 

The only changes I shall make will 
be to put the heavier of the hive 
bodies on top, and provide a wind- 
break. 

Garfield, Wash. 


eee 
HUMORIZED DIRECT MAIL 


Emory Ward 

Capitalizing upon the somewhat 
humorous aspect of the advice-to-the- 
lovelorn, and the personal features 
which appeared regularly in the daily 
paper, a mid-western beekeeper ap- 
plied the question-and-answer tech- 
nique to his direct mail advertising 
to serve as a reminder just before 
calling upon his regular route of cus- 
tomers. 

Printed on the back of penny post- 
cards, the beekeeper sent his series of 
three different reminders to each 
customer on his house-to-house route 
a week or ten days before his pro- 
posed visit. The cards carried the fol- 
lowing messages :— 

“Dear Aunt Cynthia: 

Iama young bride 24 years old. My 
friends say I am attractive. What is 
the best way to keep my husband’s 


love? 
Worried. 
‘Dear Worried: 
The answer is simple—keep plenty 
of honey (comb or extracted) on the 
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table. Use it at all meals—at all times. 
Watch him smile his thanks to you for 
your thoughtfulness— watch him 
smile his approval. That’s the way to 
keep him in good humor—give him 
plenty of honey. Doctors approve— 
scientists call it ‘Nature’s Sweet’. 

P.S.: Your honey man will be 
around to see you next week—and 
with some deliciously fresh clover 
honey, too.”’ 


Another card announced:— 
“Dear Aunt Cynthia: 

My husband isn’t actually lazy, but 
he just won’t get up in the morning. 
Even cold water won’t work. What do 


you suggest? 
Troubled Wife. 


“Dear Troubled Wife:— 

Ever try coaxing him out with hot 
biscuits oozing with gobs of delicious 
honey? No man can stay in bed when 
honey is on the breakfast menu. And 
honey’s so good for you, too—health- 
ful, tasty, delicious! Give the whole 
family as much as they like—doctors 
recommend it. 


P.S.: Your honey man will call some 
time next week. Whatever form you 
prefer—comb or extracted—he has 
them both. Better plan to get some of 
each when he calls.” 

Another announcement read:— 
‘Dear Aunt Cynthia: 

My husband is always singing those 
sad, mournful blues songs. How can 
I end it? 

Blues Song. 
‘Dear Blues Song:— 

To change your husband’s blues 
songs to songs of happiness, just make 
sure that there’s honey on the menu 
every day, and we’ll wager he’ll be 
singing ‘Happy Days Are Here 
Again’. 

Because that’s what honey does for 
you—it’s so deliciously tasty and 
healthful. You’ve just got to sing a 
happy song. Incidentally, your honey 
man will call in a day or so with a 
fresh crop of new clover honey. It’s 
dee-licious, dee-lightful, dee-lovely!”’ 

The beekeeper reveals that the lit- 
tle reminders were valuable as appe- 
tizers to whet the consumers’ de- 
mands for honey. It broke down their 
sales resistance when the beekeeper 
called. It made the selling job much 
easier, and it saved much time. Being 
semi-humorous, the cards were well 
read and well remembered. 

Although in this case the cards 
were used purely as reminders to tell 
his customers of a proposed visit and 
to arouse an interest in honey, other 
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beekeepers selling their honey crop 
entirely by mail might find such an- 
nouncements of value when supple- 
mented by a price card and the decla- 


ration that honey will be shipped 
anywhere. 
New York City. 
eee 
THE SIBERIAN SQUILL 
C. W. Wood 


It is not at all likely that a beekeep- 
er could plant enough Siberian 
Squill (Scilla siberica) to make any 
appreciable difference in his honey 
profits, but he could scarcely do any- 
thing of equal value at the same cost 
of labor and money toward making 
his home surroundings more pleasant 
and beautiful and, at the same time, 
giving his bees something to work on 
during the first warm, sunny days of 
spring. The literature does nof reveal 
that the plant has ever been used 
strictly for bee pasture; neither does 
it tell us of any other plants without 
other economic or ornamental quali- 
ties ever having been used for any 
length of time by beekeepers. In fact, 
a plant has to have value for purposes 
other than honey production before 
it finds wide acceptance. That is no 
reason, however, why every beekeep- 
er could not make several plantings 
of squills around his home grounds 
and apiary, thereby adding to the 
beauty of the early spring landscape 
as well as giving the bees something 
to keep them busy at a time when 
they might be getting into mischief. 

All of the squills (of which the Si- 
berian variety seems to be the most 
readily available) are accommodating 
plants, requiring no special culture. 
They may even be planted in grass 
with every assurance of success. A 
start may be made either with bulbs 
or seeds, the former furnishing quick- 
er returns while the latteris the 
cheaper. Both bulbs and seeds should 
be planted in autumn, seeds requiring 
frost action to cause germination. If 
seeds are used they should be planted 
in an outdoor frameor bed, where 
they may remain the first year. The 
bulbs should then be transfered some- 
time in late summer or early autumn 
to their permanent quarters. 

Copemish, Mich. 

eee 
CAN ROBBING BE AVOIDED? 
Eleanor J. Neale 

Do others have trouble working 

with bees when nectar is not coming 
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in? I would appreciate an article 
written by one who handles many 
colonies so that he cannot always 
choose good weather for doing neces- 
sary work at unfavorable times. I 
often find fall work difficult and 
sometimes wonder if my bees rob 
worse than other bees do. I realize 
there is quite a difference between 
the one who has a few colonies he 
manipulates fairly well when condi- 
tions are favorable and the one who 
handles so many that much of what 
he does is automatic. 

Last fall the day after the scale col- 
ony had gained four pounds I decided 
to go over my colonies. There was an 
air of comparative inactivity which 
might have warned me but there was 
no apparent reason for a sudden stop- 
ping of the flow and I was anxious to 
get the work done. I began on my first 
colony and soon the roar of battle be- 
gan and it was necessary to stop work 
and reduce all entrances as well. At- 
tempts to rob continued for several 
days. In fact, the flow stopped quite 
suddenly and, after that, there never 
seemed a time that opening a hive 
was not considered a cordial invita- 
tion to other colonies to come and 
feast. Would the operator of many 
colonies have managed in such a way 
that he could continue his work or 
would he have had the work done 
previously? 

Gobles, Mich. 

[Our experience has been that bees start to 
rob quicker just after a good honey flow than 
they do at other times. One must be very care- 
ful to avoid opening hives during a dearth of 
nectar. In some commercial apiaries where it 
seems necessary to carry through a program of 


apiary manipulation on schedule, (as for exam- 
ple taking off surplus honey at the close of the 


main honey flow) the apiary may get stirred 
up occasionally.—Editor. | 
eee 
BEES WINTER IN OBSERVATION 
HIVE 


C. A. Zuppann 

In my living room I have had an 
observation hive for three years and 
the bees are doing fine with the same 
old queen though the room tempera- 
ture is usually 70° F. and the outside 
may be anything. During the winter 
of 1935-36 it was below zero for 36 
consecutive days and there was no 
chance fora flight since early No- 
vember until February 24 when the 
temperature rose to 45° for an hour 
and the bees had a grand flight. 

Iam using a two-frame single-glass 
hive, so constructed that it does not 
mar the window or frame and does 
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not interfere with the window, storm 
window or screen. 

The hive stands on a pivoted shelf 
and can be lifted off for use in a dis- 
play. It is equipped with a feeder, 
which is essential. 

Experience has shown me that 
there are a few changes that might be 
advantageously made such as double- 
glass sides and provision for a single- 
comb super above a queen excluder. 
The queen fills both frames with 
brood from top to bottom and there 
is no room left for honey storage. In 
the fall, lack of stores is made up by 
feeding, until the two combs are 
sealed solidly. 

The cluster always stays on the 
lower comb near the entrance but late 
in the winter bees carry down feed 
from the upper comb. 

Brood-rearing starts later in the 
spring in this hive than in the stand- 
ard hives packed out of doors. 

If a baby colony will thrive for 
three years under our conditions in 
Minnesota it surely will do fairly 
well elsewhere in the country. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

[We hope Mr. Zuppann will make a detailed 
drawing or take a picture of his observation 
hive for Gleanings so that we may get a clearer 
idea of what it is like.—Editor.] 

eee 


HONIED SLOGANS 





C. M. Littlejohn 

In the merchandising technique 
that embodies a focusing of attention 
on a well-advertised slogan for honey 
—in general, or of a particular apiary 
—there is distinct forcefulness and 
sales stimuli of unlimited propor- 
tions. 

The good slogan is a Pied Piper 
leading patrons to trade—instead of 
children into the mountain. People 
follow the Pied Piper of advertising 
when he plays a tune to the theme of 
a well-coined slogan that captivates 
the imagination to work its merchan- 
dising miracle. 

Throwing the spotlight in Seattle 
on honey, Alvin G. Schroeder uses 
the slogan beneath his “Honey” head- 
line “‘The Gift of the Flowers’’. Per- 
sons come to his place in the Puget 
Sound capital, to secure the amber 
product, the golden gift, the “blessing 
of the bees’’, around which many oth- 
er fine slogans may be written. 

Another tasty slogan is employed 
by the progressive Palmer Apiary in 
New York State, building a large 
mail-order business for its attractive, 
one pound “bee hives”, or prettily 
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designed jars of honey, sloganized by 
the Palmers as “Nature’s Own 
Sweet’. Really “Could Anything Be 
Sweeter?” 

There were slogans in the long, 
long ago, when honey was the em- 
balming ingredient of ancient Egyp- 
tians, practicing upon mummies a lost 
art with their honied fluid, when 
wild honey was the choicest food of 
Biblical people, and milk and honey 
the fare of the promised land. ‘‘Carth- 
age Must Be Destroyed’”’ was once a 
ringing slogan, just as “‘“God Wills It’ 
was later the slogan of Crusaders 
who forced their beliefs upon infidels 
at the point of the sword. 

Since that time slogans have lost 
none of their brilliance or luster, but 
rather seem to have improved with 
the years, beating new paths around 
a busy business world. Nowadays, 
crisp, courageous, vibrant as of old, 
when they were battle cries, they are 
a refrain for retailing, like music 
“soing round ’n round” whilst the 
cash register tinkles merrily. A good 
slogan—as Ziegfeld girlies may have 
sung—‘‘Is Just Like a Melody’’. In the 
thousand-and-one devices for selling, 
the slogan has the spot, way out 
among the footlights, even ahead of 
the front rank. 

Inspiring, no less, is its effect on 
sluggish sales, or the blase customer, 
when supported by adequate promo- 
tion. There is a thought that pene- 
trates to the wellsprings of patronage 
in such an apt injunction to the 
would-be honey-user, for instance, as 
“Sweeten Every Meal With Honey”’. 

And for every day on which mor- 
tals exchange gifts, whether at the 
great gift-giving season of Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, New Year, or an anni- 
versary rolling round, honey that is 
slogan-wise is “The Gift of Gifts’. 

Seattle, Wash. 


A QUEEN INTRODUCTION METH- 
OD THAT WORKS 


Mrs. Albert A. Cobb 

I have evolved a queen introducing 
plan which works perfectly for me. I 
have used it for some years and have 
never yet lost a queen. 

At the time I order my queens I go 
through the hives and remove the old 
queens. When the new queens arrive 
I go through the hives again and re- 
move all queen cells that may have 
been started. Then I place the queen 
all alone in an old queen cage which 
is perfectly clean and absolutely emp- 
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ty, screening both holes so she can not 
escape or other bees enter. I place this 
cage on topof the brood frames, 
screened side down, pushing the two 
center brood frames a little farther 
apart so the bees can reach the queen 
cage and feed her. I remove a frame 
or two from the super above so the 
queen cage rests easily on top of 
brood frames. 

In about thirty-six hours I take off 
the hive cover and with a small screw 
driver I pry off the screen over the 
hole in the cages nearest me, disturb- 
ing as little as possible. When next I 
open the hives I always find the queen 
laying and the bees contented and 
working. I have found this method 
much simpler and safer than any oth- 
er I have ever tried. For me it has 
worked every time. 

The late fall, October or November, 
during the goldenrod honey flow is 
the best time for re-queening in this 
section of our State. 

Lakeland, Fla. 


THEFT OF BRANDED BEE EQUIP- 
MENT 


First prosecution under the state 
law enacted in 1935, which prohibits 
the removal or alteration of brands 
on beehives or honey equipment, was 
recorded in a Redlands justice court 
recently, according to records of the 
Entomological Service of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture. 

Charged with possessing honey 
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frames from which the brands had 
been planed away and gouged out 
with a chisel, Clyde E. Molesworth, 
of Mentone, was convicted of violat- 
ing the Agricultural Code relating to 
branding of bee equipment, and was 
fined $50 and given the alternative of 
serving 25 days in jail. 

The charge against Molesworth was 
brought by R. H. Reed, San Bernar- 
dino County apiary inspector. He said 
that many beekeepers in the State 
are assigned brand numbers and that 
the number is burned into all wooden 
apiary equipment so that the owner 
may have a permanent means of 
identifying his property. 

Commenting upon the Molesworth 
case, H. M. Krebs, supervising apiary 
entomologist of the State Department 
of Agriculture, said: 

“The purpose of the law is to dis- 
courage the theft of bee equipment 
which, for some time in the past, was 
extensive over the State. The as- 
signing of a number by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture to an apiarist 
gives him the right to brand his 
equipment with that number, and no 
other person may use it nor may any 
one remove it from any bee equip- 
ment. 

“The Molesworth case indicates 
that it is expensive and ill-advised to 
possess branded bee equipment or to 
remove a brand unless authorized to 
do so by the California Department of 
Agriculture.”—State Department of 
Agriculture, Sacramento, August. 














THREE GENERATIONS OF QUEEN BREEDERS 
Mel Pritchard, his son Arlie, and grandson Buddie, are « athusiastic beekeepers who have made & 
definite contribution to the art of queen rearing. The above picture shows them in the Basswood 
queen-rearing apiary near Medina, Qhio, 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


J. F. Dunn 


The Passing of George W. York 

When we read of the passing of Mr. 
York, I said, “‘another good man gone 
to his reward’’. From the time he took 
over the A. B. J. I wrote an occasion- 
al article for him. Those who were 
readers of that journal a few decades 
ago, will remember a number of con- 
tributors who favored changing the 
name of extracted honey. Here are 
some of the names given by corre- 
spondents: “Expelled ‘honey’, “Cen- 
trifugal honey’’, ‘““Slung honey’”’, ““Ab- 
solutely clear honey’’, ‘“‘“Honey out of 
the comb’”’, etc. 

The writer made a proposition that 
he claimed ought to suit everybody. 
Why not agree to call it “centrifugal- 
ly-expelled, slung absolutely clear out 
of the comb honey’’. The Editor said, 
“Certainly! why not, or any other 
long jaw-cracking name that seemed 
to clarify the situation’. The name 
extracted honey has remained ever 
since. 


Honey Cookery 


Everybody ought to read the arti- 
cle commencing on page 540 by Mrs. 
Benjamin Nielsen. All of those recipes 
from honey baked beans to grape 
juice tapioca sound delicious. 

Making Vinegar 

The article on a simple way to 
make honey vinegar by Mr. Harry 
Lathrop will give very satisfactory 
results. We use a 5-gallon glass jar 
in which we put the rinsings from our 
30-lb. lacquered honey pails. We can 
easily tell whether the honey water 
has the proper amount of honey by 
tasting. If too weak we add a little 
more honey. An earthen glazed jar 
answers as well as glass but we pre- 
fer the glass. 

Sterilizing Supers 

The plan described by Mr. Tontz, 
on pages 147-148, will work all right. 
It was about 20 years ago when this 
district was struck with a bad attack 
of EFB. Those who have had experi- 
ence with this disease will remember 
that when it struck an apiary it was 
more deadly than its more danger- 
ous relative AFB. I say more deadly 
because it would clean up an apiary 
more rapidly. In the evening when no 
bees were flying we would shake the 
colony in front of a clean hive. The 
newspapers were burned in front 
of the hive after the bees ran into the 
clean hive in which an empty comb 
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had been placed. The colony would 
place any honey taken from the old 
hive in this empty comb. In early 
morning we removed and burned the 
comb and filled the hive with full 
sheets of foundation. Afterward we 
learned that if we destroyed the black 
or hybrid queen and introduced an 
Italian, the yellow bees would clean 
up the infection. Our plan was to 
place the supers, one on top of the 
other, put a newspaper in each super 
held in place by dropping each super 
on acorner of the edge of the next 
super, light the bottom paper and 
whoosh! the blaze licked every bit of 
the super. Have the hive cover handy 
and clap it on top of top super and the 
fire was quickly smothered out. 
Just a Note of Warning 

A few years ago while working in 
my honey houseI hada few old 
combs that I thought I ought to melt 
up. It wasa very small lot; and I “dug 
up” an ancient German wax extractor 
that I had not used for years. I filled 
the reservoir with water and placing 
the extractor on the gas plate went 
into the house for a few minutes. I 
saw a cloud of smoke coming from 
the honey house. Rushing in I found 
the flames creeping to the ceiling. The 
reservoir had leaked dry and the 
melted wax was on fire. After 
turning off the gas, I threw a pail 
of water on the fire. Immediately 
there was an explosion which threw 
me across the room and bang up 
against the work bench. An over zeal- 
ous reporter sent a report to the city 
papers and a lot of beekeepers (judg- 
ing by the letters) were very much 
concerned. One good friend drove 
125 miles to see me. I was very much 
alive except that I was minus eye- 
brows. It took three days growth of 
beard off my face and also saved me 
a haircut. A chemist told me it was 
an explosion of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Ridgway, Ont. 


SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


We are still getting summer weath- 
er if we except two nights of frost. 
Blueberries are yet plentiful on the 
hills, food thank goodness, to feed 
the bears as well as sundry humans. 

A Visit from a Bear 

A few nights ago just at the supper 
hour the boy in our house suddenly 
rushed to the door, took a hasty look, 
then grasped the rifle and fired twice, 
from the porch. With the raising of 
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that rifle, I disappeared into the 
farthest corner of the house, for guns 
are an abumination to me, so I missed 
quite a rare sight. 

A big, brown-nosed, black bear, no 
less, right out in the field, not many 
yards from the house!! 

Beekeeping is a fine thing to keep 
the wolf from the door, but not so 
with bruin, and I’m afraid we may 
have him yet as a robber, hard to con- 
tend with, for though Boy knocked 
this one over, he by no means bagged 
his game. On going to investigate, he 
had vanished completely, leaving not 
a trace. 

What could have brought him so 
close? Not hunger, with berries so 
plentiful. More likely a craving for a 
change of diet, perhaps the (to him) 
savory odor of porkers in a near-by 
pig pen, or was it the alluring smell of 
old honey combs and beeswax, from 
the old stand where a few supplies 
are still stored? He was most unwel- 
come and we hope he does not forget 
the greeting he received. 

A Postponed Trip 

Honey Boy and his family have 
been home fora brief ten-day holi- 
day, and are gone again. Because of 
pickling and canning, I did not take 
the motor trip back with them. I plan 
going later, when the trip will be 
even more wonderful. I want to go 
when the trees are decked in autumn 
garb, and when every bend in the 
road will disclose new glory,—beauty 
that not even heaven can surpass. 

Honey Boy still looks forward to 
coming back to home and beekeeping, 
inthe near future, but I’m afraid 
nothing but a big, long-drawn-out 
strike in the plant where he is em- 
ployed, will hurry that day. You see 
even strikes may be blessings in dis- 
guise. 

Home Produced Honey 

One merchant to whom he used to 
sell a great deal of honey, said, ‘““Why 
don’t you come back and get into bees 
again? What we want is fresh honey.” 
And that is true. All the honey in the 
country shipped in, no matter how 
fine the quality, isn’t the same to 
them as the home-produced, fresh 
brand. The man who makes and 
keeps the reputation of producing and 
selling an honest-to-goodness, first 
quality product, is the man who is 
trusted and patronized. 

Bee Hunting 

I have aiways doubted that run- 
away swarms can live through one of 
our rigorous winteis, when the mer- 
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cury takes a drop too much, but down 
east, they do come through. Honey 
Boy asks us to ship him a few ten- 
frame hives, and he is going a-hunt- 
ing bee trees. 


He offered a person all the honey 
in any bee-tree found, and was actu- 
ally led to one. Imagine their cha- 
grin when after hours of hard work, 
they found a mere handful of bees, 
and no stored honey whatever. But 
quite undaunted he will continue the 
hunt. 


Honey ‘for Hay Fever 


I met a lady, afew days ago, suffer- 
ing greatly from hay fever, and now 
my reputation for veracity is to be put 
to the test. I assured her that honey 
made from goldenrod and fireweed, 
will give her great relief, and so much 
do I believe this that I ordered some 
for her. The future fate of such honey 
hangs on the result of this experi- 
ment, as there are many sufferers 
from this disagreeable affliction, and 
I forsee its sale at a fancy price, when 
once its value is recognized. Like liv- 
er it must be lauded to the skies to 
become popular, and before people 
will try it for themselves. 


Tangled Politics 


Over here, a provincial election is 
in the offing, and one can sight it afar 
by the usual signs, viz., a loosening u»D 
of government money-bags, and 
oodles of pre-election promises; 
promises that are, for the most part, 
forgotten as soon as made. 

Sister Mary Ann isn’t even inter- 
ested. She says, anent politics, ‘‘Leave 
‘em to the men. If there’s anything 
they can do well, and do it alone, for 
pity’s sake let ’em do it.” 

But we differ greatly there. The 
men haven’t managed politics well, 
and they do resent women meddling 
in them. They’ve drawn the liquor 
question into politics, where it has 
no business to be. They’ve drawn in 
race and creed, and made it a despic- 
able affair. They’ve muddled politics 
so badly that a thorough untangling 
is necessary, and then a _ vigorous 
vacuum-cleaning. Who but women 
have the courage and determination 
to do it? And this can be done 
through the ballot, wisely and intelli- 
gently used. We don’t want Carrie 
Nation tactics, nor a noisy hullabal- 
loo. That may suit the men but far be 
it from intelligent womanhood to re- 
sort to it. Like the bees, let us keep on 
humming and working as we hum.— 
Spinster Jane. 
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Editorials 





Don’t Do It Now that the crop 
is short the tempta- 
tion will be strong to extract what 
honey there is on the hives and feed 
sugar. Don’t do it. The exchange is not 
profitable. The cost of extracting, 
putting the honey into containers, 
marketing, the cost of feeding sugar 
syrup, plus the severe strain on the 
bees in thickening and inverting the 
syrup at a time that their energies 
should be conserved, makes the sub- 
stitution anything but profitable. 

A good honey sealed in the combs 
and plenty of it, with a young queen, 
is the best insurance against winter 
and spring losses. 

Feed sugar syrup if there is a short- 
age of natural stores, of course. Feed- 
ing at best is only a necessary evil. 


Honey Crop and We don’t know ev- 
Prices en yet how short 

the crop of eastern 
honey has been. It may be the short- 
est in history, and again there may be 
a fair fall flow from goldenrod, aster, 
buckwheat, heartsease, or what not. 
Not until sometime in November shall 
we know whether we shall have 
enough fall honey to supply even the 
baking industry. 

It is pretty certain that the crop of 
eastern white honey will be short. 
Whether the crop of Western alfalfa, 
sweet clover, orange, and mountain 
sage is sufficient to supply the defi- 
ciency is a question. It is rather 
significant that buyers are out right 
now trying to locate even small lots 
of honey as well as big ones. It is a 
safe bet that prices will be firm. 
eee 

Several times of 

late we have cau- 

tioned our readers 

against the careless 

use of carbolic acid 
in removing surplus honey from the 
hive. One who does not follow direc- 
tions carefully is liable to leave an 
odor clinging to the honey. This can 
be avoided if directions are very care- 
fully followed; viz., use pure carbolic 
acid crystals and use a solution strong 
enough. 

W. G. le Maitre, in the Canadian 
Bee Journal, offers a strong argument 
in favor of this new method. In the 
Canadian Bee Journal for August, on 


Argument in 
Favor of the 
Carbolic Cloth 
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page 206, he says, “The use of the car- 
bolic cloth enables the beekeeper to 
remove the honey from the yard and 
extract it with much of the heat of the 
hive retained. With bee escapes, the 
honey usually cools down a good deal 
before extracting begins. This natur- 
ally makes it more difficult to extract 
the combs without breaking a high 
percentage. Half a dozen carbolic 
cloths are much cheaper than one 
hundred bee escapes. (This is not 
very helpful if you already owna 
couple of hundred bee escapes).”’ 

It is true that when the bee escapes 
are put on the night before, say in the 
month of September, with cool nights 
the temperature may drop to a point 
where the honey would be thick and 
cold. The carbolic acid cloth enables 
one to take the honey off so that it can 
be extracted immediately while it is 
warm from the cluster of the bees. It 
is probably true that some of the larg- 
est honey producers are using the new 
method of taking honey from the 
hive. There is no taint or odor to hon- 
ey taken off in this manner, provided 
the work is done in accordance with 
the directions given out. The begin- 


ner, or careless person, however, 
should use bee escapes. 

eee 
The Passing of The four - colony 


winter case which 
seemed to be the ne 
plus ultra in win- 
tering, has been 
practically abandoned by most bee- 
keepers of the country. It is expensive 
and a good many claimed that there 
was too much packing, with the result 
that the hives never warmed up 
enough in sunshine so that the bees 
could shift over to fresh stores. 

Another difficulty with the quad- 
ruple case or any case where there 
are two entrances side by side, is 
drifting of bees in the spring and fall. 
The stronger colony is apt to draw 
from the weaker one, with the result 
that the latter becomes weaker and 
weaker, while the former becomes 
stronger and stronger. 

The tendency now is to pack each 
colony separately in paper. This takes 
a little more work but saves a lot of 
labor in re-adjusing the colonies by 
moving them in close contact with 
each other in the fall and spreading 


the Four Colony 
Winter Case 
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them apart in the spring. Some use 
string to hold the paper around the 
hives. Others use hot roofing cement 
applied to the paper. Just the moment 
the two ends of the paper to be united 
are placed in contact with this hot ce- 
ment it will cool, making a very neat 
cylinder which is placed around the 
hive. After the packing material has 
been poured in, the edges of the cylin- 
der are folded down. A square of pa- 
per is placed over the top and cement- 
ed down with hot asphalt. The cement 
cools instantly and the paper case is 
sealed tightly. 

In our November issue we plan to 
have illustrations showing just how 
to do this by the latest method. 


eee 
Why so Much 


Yellow Sweet 
Clover Again? 


By referring to our 
editorial on page 
490 of the August, 
1937, Gleanings, on 
yellow sweet clov- 
er, it will be noted that we wrote to 
Prof. C. J. Willard, Agronomist of 
Ohio State University, asking why 
yellow sweet clover was so much 
more abundant this year than in 
former years. He was in Europe at 
the time, but J. B. Park, an associate 
agronomist replied. Prof. Willard 
writes further and we are glad to pub- 
lish his letter dated August 19, 1937: 

Returning from a trip to Great Britain I find 


your letter of June 25, and Dr. Park's answer 
to it, which I also note in a recent issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 

In addition to the points mentioned by Dr. 


Park, I should like to suggest two other rea- 
sons for the rapid increase of yellow sweet 
clover. One is the introduction in recent years 
of early strains of white, of which Grundy 
County sweet clover typical. These strains 
mature at the same time as yellow sweet clover. 
Any mixture of yellow in the seed is therefore 
continued and perhaps increased, since the 
yellow is an abundant seed producer. With 
older, late type white sweet clovers much of the 


yellow seed has shattered at the time the white 
is harvested, I have found it practically impos- 


sible in recent years to obtain pure white sweet 
clover seed commercially. 

Another reason is that yellow sweet clover is 
distinctly more resistant to many situations 
than white sweet clover, especially drouth and 
winter killing by heaving. A year ago we sowed 


plots of five different strains of sweet clover, 
including the common white and the common 
yellow. We obtained excellent dense stands. The 
area was low and subject to considerable heav- 
ing. This spring there was an excellent stand of 
yellow sweet clover and practically nothing on 
the other plots. If the yellow and the white had 


been a mixed seeding the result would have 
been clearly a pure crop of yellow sweet clover 
seed. Undoubtedly similar situations have hap- 
pened in practice and it seems probable that 
the recent succession of dry years has favored 


yellow sweet clover 

These observations by Prof. Wil- 
lard surely throw light on the sweet 
clover situation over the country. 
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Look Out! Why? There were slick 

talking chaps out 
buying honey last year. Now that the 
crop is short they will doubtless be 
out again with their old tricks. 


Their credit is usually not of the 
best. Their game is to get the honey 
and if they can get out of paying for 
it they are just that much ahead. They 
will promise to pay and may do so 
after long delay in order to get more 
honey. 


In the end the producer is often left 
with a lot of premises and no pay on 
the last lot of honey. 

And, again, if your honey is still 
in your possession don’t let go of it 
and take in payment a post dated 
check. You may findit will come 
back rubber stamped “no funds’. 
When one, even if he is honest, and 
means to pay, runs so low on his fi- 
nances, offers a post dated check, 
look out. There may be funds to meet 
it when the time comes and there may 
not be. Not a few beekeepers last year 
had these checks come back and are 
still waiting for their pay. 

When a new man comes around es- 
pecially if he is a slick talker and tells 
how big he is in the honey business, 
look him up most carefully. Don’t 
make a deal until you have consu!ted 
your bank, inquired of your neighbor 
beekeeper, and especially with the 
president or secretary of your local 
association. 

He may offer you a price above the 
market. If he can get your honey once 
in his possession he may stall you off 
when the 30 days are up. He may at- 
tempt to stall you off further and give 
you a post dated check that will give 
him 30 days more time. He may pay 
and he may not. 

Sometimes a buyer may pay 
promptly on the first lot in order to 
get later a large shipment and then 
leave you begging for your money. 

There are plenty of honest buyers 
of honey so why take chances on a 
new man who offers above the mar- 
ket? 

Of course, an old reliable firm may 
offer more for your honey than the 
other fellow. Let him have it, of 
course. 

Be wary of the fellow who offers 
his honey at retail clear below the 
prevailing market. The chances are 
the honey that he is selling has not 
been paid for. 
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New Plan of 
Financing the 
Institute 


On page 642 of this 
issue there is out- 
lined a plan of as- 
sessing three cents 
on every case of 
120 pounds of extracted and one cent 
a case on comb honey bought or sold, 
and sending the proceeds to the 
American Honey Institute. The buyer 
takes care of the transaction with the 
consent of the producer. This works 
no hardship on any one. Every pro- 
ducer should be willing to contribute 
three cents on every case to advertise 
his product. In some cases the buyer, 
Mr. Fred W. Muth for example, has 
agreed to add two cents more, mak- 
ing a total of five cents on every 120 
pounds of extracted honey purchased. 

So far the plan gives promise of 
universal acceptance on the part of 
the buyer and the producer. It may 
take a year to put this plan into effect 
so the beekeepers in the meantime 
are urged to keep up their pledges as 
formerly, or until the new plan gets 
under way. 

It is believed this plan (originated 
in California) will raise sufficient 
funds to put honey on the map in a 
way that has never been done before. 
Talk it and boost it to your fellow 
beekeepers. It will be explained at the 
Washington Convention more fully. 


On to the Wash- In spite of the poor 
ington, D. C., In- honey —— a 
. eastern and centra 
ternational Oc- states, this promises 
tober, 25-27 to be one of the 
greatest conclaves 
of beekeepers ever held on the Amer- 
ican continent. The program given on 
page 608 of this issue will speak for 
itself. There will be more big men at 
this gathering than at any bee meet- 
ing ever held in this country. It will 
be worth while to meet some of the 
Government officals in the Bureau of 
Entomology. Uncle Sam has done well 
for the beekeeping interests of the 
nation and we want him to know that 
we appreciate it. See the write-up of 
the Bee Culture Laboratory under 
Hambleton at Beltsville, Md., near 
Washington in this issue. Our columns 
have contained also other stories of 
the work being done at Baton Rouge, 
La., and Laramie, Wyoming, under 
Hambleton. See August Gleanings of 
last year, page 459, and again the 
June issue, page 337, and the July 
issue, page 409, of this year. 
It is to be hoped that the attendance 
will be up to expectations in order 
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that the powers that be in Washing- 
ton, D. C., may know something of 
the importance of our industry. 

Perhaps some who would like to go 
to this meeting may be deterred by 
the thought of expense. If groups of 
beekeepers from two to five come by 
automobile each sharing his prorated 
cost for gas and oil the transportation 
will be a small item—less than a cent 
a mile. Lodging and meals will be as 
low as in any city in the United States. 

Delegates on arriving should go at 
once to headquarters at Hotel Wash- 
ington, and ask for the entertainment 
committee. Accommodations to suit 
the pocket-book can be secured. 

Better arrive a day or two early, 
say about the 23d, and thus secure 
suitable quarters at the price you can 
afford to pay. Remember that Wash- 
ington is your city and that the men 
doing government work are your em- 
ployees. 

Washington, of all cities in the 
United States, has more to offer in 
the way of real worth while sight see- 
ing than any other in the country. If 
you do not arrive a day or two early 
stay a day or two after the conven- 
tion. It would be a mistake to miss 
this convention. 


Winter Top At several of the 

winter top en- 
trances were mentioned as giving fav- 
orable results. In some cases the bees 
were allowed to fly from the top as 
well as from the bottom. Prof. Kelty 
favored a top opening covered with 
wire screen. He believes that the 
chief advantage in a top opening is 
notso much in letting the bees fly 
therefrom as in allowing excess mois- 
ture to escape. Packing above which is 
wet from moisture that can not escape 
is worse than nothing. Several said 
that where the opening was not too 
large the cluster space was drier than 
where there was no such opening. Re- 
ports have shown that colonies with 
top entrances have wintered well ev- 
en in the coldest of winters. 

It is important to observe that (1) 
the opening must not be too large for 
the cluster; (2) that the opening 
should be upward through the bee es- 
cape hole in the honey board and then 
horizontally through a wooden tun- 
nel to the outside of the hive. In other 
words, a draft of air should not be al- 
lowed to blow through on a straight 
line on to the cluster. 

(Continued on page 640) 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 7. 


Weather: When we 
fully realized that 
we could not be in 
California to know 
conditions exactly as 
they are we wrote 
several beekeepers 
asking them to tell 
us their opinion of 
conditions in north- 
ern California so that we could use 
their report for our letter to Glean- 
ings. We received splendid replies. 
Our limited space will not allow a 
complete report. Three of the bee- 
keepers speak of extremely hot 
weather in various parts of the star 
thistle district. Their conclusion is 
that the weather has been unusual 
and that the result will be unusual 
crop reports. 

Honey Crop: All agree that the to- 
tal crop will be short. And one other 
point on which all agree is that the 
highest average crops will be found 
in the hands of the beekeepers who 
requeen every year and feed lots of 
sugar at the right time to build up 
their bees before the honey flow and 
not on the honey flow. 

Prices: Honey prices are still un- 
satisfactory and, we believe, unjus- 
tifiably so because of the practical 
failure in many sections of the honey 
producing states. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems that buyers are out 
to get all the “distress honey sales’, 
that they can at a give-away price. 
When these amounts are taken we be- 
lieve that we will see a healthy rise 
in honey prices in keeping with other 
commodities that the beekeeper has 
to buy. 

Miscellaneous: The poison question 
continues to be the one of greatest 
importance to beekeepers and is rap- 
idly winning the attention of those 
engaged in other industries. 

Many colonies have been killed or 
seriously damaged by dusting prac- 
tices this year and numerous com- 
plaints have been received by the 
county commissioners of several 
counties from damages caused by 
poisons drifting over hay, pasture, 
beet and other fields following the 
application of calcium arsenate by 
airplane. 

several of the regulatory offic :s 








are getting to be acutely aware that 
airplane dusting cannot be carried on 
in certain areas without causing an 
unnecessary hazard to property ad- 
joining the fields treated, due to the 
drifting poisons. We are advised, in- 
directly, that the application of cal- 
cium arsenate in Imperial County 
has been practically barred and that 
in Yolo, Solano and Sacramento coun- 
ties, no more calcium arsenate will 
be permitted to be broadcast from 
airplanes after present contracts have 
been fulfilled. 

This should be encouraging news 
to beekeepers in other states who are 
losing their bees. And the sequel is 
equally as interesting. Some of the 
airplane pilots in the Sacramento 
Valley are threatening a ‘“sit-down- 
strike’’ unless the stringent regula- 
tions of the county commissioners are 
removed and they are relieved of the 
responsibility of damage caused by 
the poisons drifting over property ad- 
jacent to that they have treated. This 
report was carried in two of the Sac- 
ramento papers, so it must be true.— 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 3. 
™ Weather: August was 
warm and even hot 
at times. Warm hon- 
ey-gathering weather 
for about one month, 
then about a month 
of cold weather when 
bees did well to hold 
their own and then a 
———~ light flow when they 
stored from fifteen to thirty-five 
pounds per colony seems to be about 
the story of the 1937 honey crop over 
much of Southern California. 
Honey Crop: Little can be added 
to our last letter as to the honey 





crop or the honey market. The 
crop has come up to early ex- 
pectations. Perhaps fifty per cent 


would be about right. “The early 
bird gets the worm,” can very well be 
applied to the fellows who got the 
honey in the orange and black sage 
ranges of Southern California this 
past season. Almost all of the satisfac- 
tory yields were made early from 
these sources while the fellows on the 
white sage and wild buckwheat 


‘ranges were waiting and getting 
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things ready for the honey flow to 
start. Miles and miles of our country 
was white with wild buckwheat blos- 
soms and bees hardly gaining a pound. 
Just why the yield from this source 
was so disappointing seems a mys- 
tery. Lima beans yielded fairly well 
and made a good fill-up for winter. 
Alfalfa, where it is let go to seed, also 
makes a good location for winter 
stores. Athel or tamerisk in the 
Coachella and Imperial valleys yield- 
ed until the latter part of August. Just 
why the price of honey does not ad- 
vance along with so many other food 
stuffs remains a mystery. Buyers are 
not active and seem to be able to buy 
enough at all times to fill orders. 
There seems to be a holding limit to 
many beekeepers who after a certain 
length of time sell irrespective of the 
market price. 

Miscellaneous: I wish some wise 
person would tell us just what is the 
matter with the honey market, and 
price of honey. Another thing that 
peeves some of us is, that the market 
quotations are often one eighth to one 
cent below the price that some bee- 
keepers have been offered. Some of 
our fellows will not send in reports 
saying they will not be published as 
sent. Some of us feel that there is too 
much of a tendency to bear down 
prices rather than boost up a little. 
Certainly the honey producer gets lit- 
tle enough for his honey at best. With 
all old honey cleaned up and only a 
fair crop produced, meats and farm 
products up in price, why does honey 
lag around or below last year’s 
prices? 

Bees in general are in good condi- 
tion. More and more beekeepers are 
being converted to the idea of getting 
their bees ready for the next season 
in August. They see to it that all col- 
onies are well supplied with stores, 
are free from disease and have young 
prolific queens. Some beekeepers 
practice requeening but others, and 
they comprise some of the large pro- 
ducers, give little attention to re- 
queening, holding that a colony in 
proper condition at all times will at- 
tend to its own requeening. Most of 
the large producers look after their 
own inspection going over their col- 
onies several times during the season 
thus leaving the county inspector free 
to spend most of his time in looking 
after the so-called back-lot beekeep- 
er. It is and will continue to be an ev- 
erlastings: job, for old AFB is ever on 
the alert and has a habit of showing 
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up at the most unexpected times. We 
often wonder that there is not more 
of it than there is considering the 
number of colonies that are setting 
around in out-of-the-way places and 
often not looked in.to by a judge of 
disease once a year. 

To say that we will miss Geo. W. 
York is putting it mildly. He has been 
an uplifting factor in things pertain- 
ing to bees for so long that his place 
will be hard to fill. 

We first met him in 1903 at the of- 
fice of the American Bee Journal in 
Chicago, while on our way to attend 
a meeting of the American Beekeep- 
ers’ Association in St. Louis. 

We have been more or less in touch 
with him down through the years and 
those associations have always been 
uplifting and inspiring. A true Chris- 
tian gentleman who spent his life do- 
ing for others—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 


TEXAS, September 1. 
Weather: The weath- 
er during August was 
normal for the entire 
state of Texas. So 
far as can be found 
no honey flows oc- 
curred outside of the 
cotton section. Very 
good flows have been 
reported in many 
places and many beekeepers have 
moved their bees to escape cotton 
poisoning. Some beekeepers were not 
sufficiently fortunate as to be in- 
formed as to the time of application 
of poison and as a result bees were 
lost. 

Honey Crop: As nearly as can be 
told from reports the honey crop of 
the state will be about normal. 

Miscellaneous: Already inquiries 
are coming into Texas relative to the 
possibilities of spending the winter 
here and the production of bees to be 
shipped north in the spring. Beekeep- 
ers whbd plan to make such a move 
should obtain full information for the 
requirements for the entrance of live 
bees or bees on combs before making 
the move. This information will be 
gladly furnished by Dr. F. L. Thomas, 
Chief, Division of Entomology, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. Beekeepers con- 
templating such a move must remem- 
ber that winter does occur in Texas 
and that temperatures are not low but 
the bees cannot obtain a living from 
the field through the entire winter 
and that they will have to expect to 
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pay market prices for bees purchased 
in the state. For the benefit of the 
winter visitor and the resident of Tex- 
as it is to the advantage of the visitor, 
if he is not already acquainted with 
the section of the state where he ex- 
pects to spend the winter, to write 
some beekeeper in that locality to get 
first-hand information as to the con- 
ditions as the beekeepers see them. 
The 1938 annual meeting of the 
Texas Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in Lockhard about the middle 
of July. The committees are at work 
on the arrangements and program. 
One speaker is definitely known. 
This is a man well known in beekeep- 
ing literature but one who has never 
attended one of the Texas meetings 
or has not spoken before any bee- 
keeping organization for many years. 
—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


COLORADA, September 8. 


Weather: The long stubborn period 
of hot weather that prevailed during 
the summer finally came to an end as 
August made its exit. Good rains have 
been general during the first week of 
September, but too late, however, in 
most instances, to do much good as 
far as the surplus honey crop is con- 
cerned, as the plants are ripened or 
dried up, or are devoured by the 
hordes of grasshoppers that have in- 
fested large areas. 


In Northern Colorado, where the 
situation is very serious, some bee- 
keepers, to save their remaining bees, 
are moving them to other locations so 
that they may gather enough stores 
for the winter. 


A few years ago, in this part of the 
state, the colonies could be counted by 
the thousands, now they are counted 
by the hundreds. 

Changes in farm crops are also 
playing pranks on beekeepers of 
Eastern Colorado as the alfalfa is su- 
perseded by sugar beets and other 
non-nectar-bearing plants, and the 
scattered fields of alfalfa that still re- 
main do not seem to yield like the 
fields of yore. 

Sweet clover, too, seems to be pass- 
ing out of the picture, or at least stay- 
ing behind the curtain until more 
humid years play their part. 

Honey Crop: While some beekeep- 
ers report a good crop this year in this 
section there are others, not far 
away, who will have little or no sur- 
plus honey. The bees are working on 
the third cutting of alfalfa but not 
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much can be expected from this 
source. 

The Western Slope also has had its 
ups and downs, with the condition 
quite spotted. Late reports, however, 
indicate that the flow has improved 
and that a crop of from one-half to 
normal is in sight. The higher moun- 
tain valleys are well blessed with a 
fair crop of fine honey. 

Miscellaneous: A bill providing for 
registration of beekeepers in this 
state became effective on May 3, 
1937. All beekeepers, honey pro- 
ducers, or owners of bees, are re- 
quired to secure annually a certifi- 
cate of registration, the fee of which 
is $2.50 annually and is to be paid on 
or before July 1, each year. Persons 
having less than ten colonies, are to 
pay 25 cents per colony annually, but 
are not subject to the $2.50 fee. 
Payments are made to the State En- 
tomologist, Bureau of Plant and In- 
sect Control, Room 20, State Museum, 
Denver, Colorado.—G. A. Pauli, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


IOWA, September 8. 

Crop: The honey 
crop in the state of 
Iowa for 1937 is 
quite disappointing. 
It is very evident 
that the honey crop 
depends upon an a- 
creage of legumes, 
especially the sweet 
clover. This has been 
used quite freely in connection with 
the development of the broad soil 
conservation program in this state. 
However, the drouth of 1936 reduced 
the available seedings and practically 
exterminated the seedings in the 
western third and the eastern third 
of the state. In these areas some of the 
larger producers moved their bees 
and many of these were able to locate 
advantageously and secure a reasona- 
ble honey crop for this year. In other 
areas the grasshoppers were suffi- 
ciently numerous to reduce the avail 
able honey plants for this year and 
add further to the gloom of the honey 
producer. This is an evident example 
of the relationship of honey produc- 
tion to legume acreage, or the inter- 
dependence of the two lines of agri- 
culture at the present time. 

The need for the future is a reali- 
zation on the part of the legume pro- 
ducer of the services of the honey- 
bee for pollination purposes and con- 
sequent seed set. The price of legume 
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seed still remains a determining fac- 
tor in fulfillment of the soil conser- 
vation program. Many beekeepers do 
not appreciate the fact that they form 
a very important link in this pro- 
posed agricultural program. Far too 
many producers are so seriously in- 
volved in the minor details of produc- 
tion problems that they have lost 
sight of the larger scope of their ac- 
tivities. It will be necessary to bring 
about a better appreciation of the 
place of bees in general agriculture, 
in order that there may bea closer 
cooperation between honey producers 
and general agriculturists. 


The central portion of the state has 
received a fair crop of honey this 
year. The importance of Hubam has 
been shown better this year than for 
several years. In other sections of the 
state the honey producers are depend- 
ent on the fall plants to get enough 
honey in the hive for successful win- 
tering. It is an interesting fact that in 
those years when the main clover 
flow is short, the fall flowers seem to 
be exceptionally abundant and con- 
ditions seem to be favorable for a 
good flow of nectar from those 
sources. 


Miscellaneous: The annual meeting 
of the Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held in conjunction with the 
annual Short Course for beekeepers 
at Ames on November 17 and 18. The 
details of this program will be avail- 
able in the near future. 


The report of the State Apiarist for 
1936 has just been received from the 
printer and is now available for dis- 
tribution on request. 


The Iowa State Fair was especial- 
ly successful this year. The exhibits 
of honey were equal to those of any 
fair which has been held in recent 
years. Naturally the quality of the 
honey at the State Fair is most excel- 
lent and this year it seemed to be bet- 
ter than usual. A larger number of 
exhibitors sent in entries and it is 
hoped that interest can be improved 
in the State Fair. The exhibitors in 
the window displays brought forth 
unusual exhibits this year and com- 
petition was exceedingly keen in this 
class. The greatest improvement in 
the exhibit at the State Fair was in 
the honey cookery department. This 
department premium list had been 
reorganized in cooperation with 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary which has 
been working in cooperation with 
the American Honey Institute. The 
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number of entries increased great- 
ly in this department and it is 
very evident that the Auxiliary has 
been doing some fine educational 
work, and the quality of the material 
shown in competition was far better 
than what has been shown in past 
years. It is expected that this branch 
of the department will continue to 
grow for it serves a definite mission 
among the visitors at the Fair in cre- 
ating an outlet for honey. It is evident 
that the Auxiliary has a definite mis- 
sion in directing the activities of this 
department at the Fair.—F. B. Pad- 
dock, Ames, Iowa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, September 13. 


Weather: We have 
had an extremely 
rainy season over 
most of Pennsyl- 
vania which has in- 
terfered a great deal 
with the working of 
the bees. At the pres- 
ent time we seem to 
have rain every Sat- 
urday, Sunday and Monday. The rain- 
fall during these three days seems to 
be unusually heavy. 


Honey Flow: The honey flow this 
season has been very unusual. Locust 
yielded a very fine crop of honey in 
sections where it is abundant. Since 
then we have hada very light hon- 
ey flow from clovers and other spring 
flowers. We have had the lightest 
clover honey flow that has been har- 
vested for a number of years, and as 
a result light honey and especially 
light comb honey is very scarce in 
this state. A good bit of the light hon- 
ey which was placed in sections was 
mixed to some extent with darker 
honey as the sections were finished. 
Even the crop of light extracted hon- 
ey is considerably below that of last 
year. 


Buckwheat has yielded a fairly 
good crop, but this particular flower 
is limited to the northern third of the 
State anda few of the higher alti- 
tudes in Southern Pennsylvania. 

Miscellaneous: Quite a number of 
beekeepers in Pennsylvania have 
been building electrically-heated dry 
chambers for heating crystallized 
honey and for other purposes. So far 
these chambers have proven to be 
even more satisfactory than had been 
expected. One of our large beekeep- 
ers, Roy Howell of Kunkletown, 
Pennsylvania, not only heats his crys- 
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tallized honey in the dry chamber, 
but also stores the bottled honey in 
one of these chambers at a constant 
temperature. In this way he has a 
good supply of honey on hand for im- 
mediate delivery. 

The beekeepers of Pennsylvania 
conducted quite a number of tours 
this summer and had several success- 
ful field days, the largest one being 
at Canandota Lake where there were 
over 150 beekeepers present. The 
speakers at this meeting included Dr. 
Phillips of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, and two representatives 
of The A. I. Root Company, Medina, 
Ohio. The tours were largely to bee- 
keepers who have installed new ex- 
tracting plants or new equipment for 
heating and bottling honey.—E. J. 
Anderson, State College, Pa. 


eee 
WESTERN WASHINGTON, Sept. 7. 


Weather: The months 
of June, July and 
August have been 
warm, but not ex- 
tremely so. Showers 
which came every 
few weeks served as 
a modifier of heat 
and, at the same time 
insured a heavy 
growth of vegetation. There have 
been but few foggy mornings during 
these months, making it possible for 
bees to fly both early and late. 

Many forest fires were started in 
the mountains by lightning but were 
quickly brought under control by 
watchful Forest Rangers who were 
aided by C. C. C. workers. 


Honey Flow: The clovers have sup- 
plied an unusual amount of nectar 
this season and in favored localities 
bees are still working on white clov- 
er. The honey-fiow from fireweed 
was the heaviest in years. In the foot- 
hills it is still blooming and bees are 
working it, although the main flow 
ended about August 28. Withall, this 
season, which has not yet ended, has 
been a quite favorable one for the 
beekeepers of Western Washington. 


Miscellaneous: The enlightening 
article in September Gleanings by 
Bodog F. Beck, M. D. entitled “Bees 
as Strategists and Warriors” should 
be read by all. Personally I can’t help 
but wish that a few thousand colon- 
ies, such as aided the Germans in Af- 
rica, would now come to the aid of the 
poor embattled Chinese.—Ewing C. 
Pershall, Seattle, Wash. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA, September 8. 
Weather: It’s been a 
fairly good year as 
years go here in the 
eastern part of the 
state. There has been 
enough moisture at 
proper intervals to 
promote _ luxuriant 
vegetation. Howev- 
er, our optimism of 
an earlier report was quite abruptly 
checked on August 15 when a scorch- 
ing wind from the southwest virtual- 
ly marked the end of the honey flow 
in most localities. Th have becn re- 
cent rains so dandelion is com:nenc- 
ing to bloom, but little necter is 
forthcoming. Bees are on'y ective at 
gathering pollen and rustling wate~ 
for the brood nest. 


Honey Crop: For a time during late 
July and early August there were 
high prospects for a bumper crop, but 
now that it’s all over it’s safe to sav 
that actual production will be less 
than half of early expectations. 


“We’re going to have to stretch 
something to make 100 pounds,” said 
one beekeeper with a string of apia- 
ries in two very favorable counties. 
And the reason seems to be that the 
clover went to seed more evenly and 
earlier than usual. Grasshoppers dzm- 
aged clover considerably in some lo- 
calities. Since the middle of August 
there has been no flow except in sec- 
tions where sweet clover was pas- 
tured closely. Extracting has started, 
but some feel that wholesale prices 
are somewhat under the line of other 
commodities and may hold for a 
stronger price. We understand that 
from 5 to 6% cents has been offered 
for wholesale lots. Retail prices 
should hold up well with last year’s as 
there seems to be nothing in the way 
to force them down. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are in first 
class shape. The sorry part of it is a 
good many colonies have been digging 
into their winter stores for some time. 
If a fair dandelion flow does not de- 
velop things are apt to get a bit thin 
before another spring. 

Bees in this half of the state are 
gradually being moved eastward so 
the bee population is now mainly con- 
fined to the eastern edge and the 
Black Hills area on the west. Very 
few colonies remain in the central 
two-thirds of the state—J. F. Nor- 
gren, Junius, S. D. 
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NEW JERSEY, August 31. 


Weather: This season 
as a whole has been 
one of sufficient rain- 
fall. Although at 
times throughout the 
summer when there 
seemed danger of it 

s becoming too dry, 
. enough showers kept 
vegetation in good 
growing condition. Ample _ spring 
rainfall, or other causes, resulted in 
the finest growth of wild blackberry 
in some years. This yielded well as a 
result. August has been hot and mug- 
gy. Many of the nights for the past 
three weeks have been damp and fog- 
gy with frequent showers, and last 
week we had several days of steady 
rain. This has had its effect on the 
fall flowers. Goldenrod was yielding 
here on August 17. After the rain it 
again yielded and to date has been 
very satisfactory. In a dry August, 
which is common, goldenrod does not 
do a thing here. With much of the 
later and better goldenrod just open- 
ing, together with heartsease and as- 
ters, the fall flow looks very promis- 
ing if rain comes in moderation. 


Honey Crop: The sumac flow was 
very heavy while it lasted but unfav- 
orable weather prevented the bees 
from taking full advantage of it. 
Clover was not a failure but was not 
equal to 1936. For the past few years 
white sweet clover has been growing 
in waste land in the city of Newark 
and surrounding towns. This has in- 
creased to such an extent that it is 
now an important source of honey to 
many beekeepers where only a few 
years ago there was no nectar of im- 
portance during the summer months. 
That it does produce honey of the 
finest quality under local conditions 
is an established fact. More recently 
I understand other municipalities are 
considering using this plant in con- 
nection with ragweed control. ; 


Sales: Where quality and price 
have been right aggressive New Jer- 
sey beekeepers have usually had good 
results in disposing of their crop. 
With the crop generally short in sur- 
rounding states it should mean less 
competition for New Jersey honey. 
Money this year seems a little more 
plentiful than several years ago. 
Combined, these two factors should 
work to help rather than hinder the 
marketing of our crop this season.— 
John Conner, North Caidwell, N. J. 
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OKLAHOMA, September 4. 
Weather: The drouth 
as usual, came on us 
again this summer. 
Although the eastern 
part of the state re- 
ceived ample rain- 
fall, the central and 
western parts. re- 
ceived none until 
August 20. The ter- 
rific heat wave has been broken by 
the general rain. 

Honey Crop: During the latter part 
of June and first of July the bees were 
going great. Then the honey flow was 
cut short. There will be little surplus 
here. Most colonies will need all that 
they have for winter stores. 

Miscellaneous: Beginning at the 
western side of the state, Oklahoma 
appears to be on the decline as a hon- 
ey producing area. We have had no 
good crop of honey in several years. 
Each year it seems to get worse. It is 
pathetic to see the abandoned hives 
of once proud owners. The commer- 
cial apiaries have dwindled to a few 
colonies and a stack of weather-beat- 
en hives. Many back-lot beekeepers 
haven’t ‘‘cracked” a hive in several 
years. It is true the ups and downs 
make beekeeping interesting. But 
many have lost interest because it has 
been all downs and no ups. Most of 
our clovers have been wiped out by 
the drouth. The honey, what little 
there is, is stronger than formerly. 
This is due to the various sundry 
sources that the workers visit for lack 
of good pasturage. 

Perhaps better times will again be 
ours. Not many of us here ever made 
much money keeping bees. But we al- 
ways got a big kick out of trying to. 

The inspection service has been in- 
creased. And with economic condi- 
tions better there is only one thing 
needed to fill the bill—a good honey 
crop—for a change.—Clarence J. 
Tontz, Crescent, Okla. 

eee 


NORTH DAKOTA, September 7. 

Weather: This season 
has been character- 
ized by fairly ade- 
quate rainfall and 
other conditions sat- 
isfactory for plants 
over the eastern half 
or two-thirds of the 
state. The only seri- 
ous drawback this 
season has been a lack of sweet clover 
bloom except in the northeastern sec- 
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tion and a few other localized areas, 
where timely rains in 1936 estab- 
lished the plants. The better rainfall 
of this year has brought on the young 
plants and they are well established 
in fields and along roadsides. The 
prospects are that there will be a 
great abundance of sweet clover 
bloom over much of the state during 
the coming year. 


Honey Crop: The honey crop is 
spotted and the production will be 
less than half of the 1936 crop. Even 
for apiaries separated by a few miles, 
the yields will vary considerably. 
Here at Fargo the hives average 
about 65 pounds of honey, while some 
12 miles southward the average is 
better than 100 pounds. Further north 
in the Valley yields of 125 pounds or 
more per hive are being reported. 

With the continued cloudy and un- 
settled weather of the past two weeks, 
the earlier hopes of beekeepers for a 
late flow are dwindling. Colonies 
have gathered very little of late. A 
recent examination of colonies here 
at Fargo shows them tobe well 
stocked with brood and young bees. 
Honey stores in the lower hive bodies 
are inadequate and should justify 
feeding with sugar syrup or provision 
ing with combs of honey taken from 
supers. Brood combs are more heavily 
laden with pollen than for this time 
a year ago. The pollen, although valu- 
able for early brood-rearing next 
spring, is liable to be misleading on 
the quantity of honey stores for win- 
ter since the pollen adds considerable 
weight to the combs and is sealed 
over to a large extent with honey. 

Miscellaneous: Every once in a 
while when visiting beekeepers we 
are almost sure to pick up good ideas. 
Last week one of our beekeepers 
showed us his method of keeping doz- 
ens of queens on hand for requeening 
purposes throughout the season. The 
queens, in their cages, were simply 
placed screen side down over the top 
bars of a queenless colony early in 
the season and were kept on hand for 
use whenever needed. From time to 
time, emerging brood was added to 
the colony to restock it with young 
bees. At the time of being shown the 
method, some of the queens had been 
on hand for nearly two months and 
appeared in good condition. The own- 
er reported that the queens behaved 
normally when introduced to colonies 
after their long confinement. 

The summer meeting of the North 
Dakota Beekeepers’ Association, held 
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at Grafton, North Dakota, July 28, 
was attended by beekeepers, some of 
whom had come some 300 miles or 
more from various points. Speakers 
included Mr. M. J. Deyell, editor of 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture,” Profes- 
sor L. T. Floyd, provincial apiarist of 
Manitoba, and several commercial 
beekeepers. A honey cookery contest 
featured the meeting. It was one of 
the best programs of recent years.— 
J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D. 


eee 
NEBRASKA, September 7. 
Weather: The sum- 
mer has been a hot 
and dry one. 

Honey Flow: The 
bees built up rapidly 
and to wonderful 
strength on the dan- 
delion bloom which 
was abundant this 
spring. Then there 
for them to gather. 














was 


nothing 
Sweet clover, our main source of nec- 


tar, was exceedingly scarce. Few 
fields were to be found, last fall being 
most unfavorable to securing a stand. 
The yellow and white sweet clover to 
be found in the ditches was soon 
stripped of its succulent leaves by 
hordes of grasshoppers. Large black 
flies kept the bees from working even 
the short time before the grasshop- 
pers ruined the plants. On observa- 
tion tours we could count a dozen or 
more varieties of insects clinging to 
the plants. Consequently in July the 
bees were starving. Some beekeepers 
have fed, others sustained heavy 
losses. After light rains in early Au- 
gust the bees began to store a little 
surplus from alfalfa allowed to go to 
seed. Then late in August bees began 
to rob and we thought the honey flow 
over. However, we have just had good 
general rains and the bees are gather- 
ing nectar from smartweed. The 
northeastern section of the state re- 
ports a fair crop. Otherwise the crop 
is very disappointing and in some 
cases a complete failure. 

Crop Prospects: The outlook for 
next season is none too good. We need 
much moisture for the subsoil mois- 
ture is so depleted great numbers of 
trees have died. Unless quantities of 
moisture are forthcoming sweet clo- 
ver cannot get a start. Much poison 
bait has been distributed in an effort 
to combat grasshoppers but the hop- 
pers are far too numerous. Weather 
conditions may dispose of these pests 
though before another season. Our 
main lack is enough moisture. 
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Honey Market: Movement of honey 
is slow. The price continues firm. 
Since the crop is generally short 
throughout most of the country the 
price should stiffen. However, there 
is an abundant fruit crop which prob- 
ably will tend to hold the price down. 


Miscellaneous: Some _ beekeepers 
are planning to gas their bees this fall 
due to short stores and poor prospects 
for next year. The queens will be 
killed about three weeks in advance 
and the brood permitted to hatch be- 
fore the colonies are gassed. More 
northern beekeepers than ever before 
will go South this winter to raise bees 
to replace their losses.—Benj. Niel- 
sen, Aurora, Nebr. 


eee 
MANITOBA, September 10. 


Weather: August was 
sa] splendid for honey 
| production. Plenty of 
hot weather and in 
districts where the 
second crop of sweet 
clover provided the 
bloom hives onscales 
showed gains as high 
as twelve pounds in 
late August on the best days. This ap- 
plies tq the districts with plenty of 
moisture. The western side of the 
province borders on the drouth area 
and little or no surplus*was secured 
in August. 


Honey Flow: On September 6 a 
light frost in central districts killed 
the corn and tender garden crops but 
did not effect seriously sweet clover 
but because of farmers cutting the 
second crop not much surplus can be 
expected after the first of September. 

Prices: Honey prices have ad- 
vanced half a cent above the prices of 
a few weeks ago. The demand is keen 
for carlots in sixties and half a cent 
premium is being offered above con- 
sumer packages. 

Carloads have been shipped to 
Eastern Canada and others are load- 
ing. A number of carloads have also 
been ordered for British Columbia 
markets. These will move around 
September 20. We have never seen 
buyers so active at this time of year. 
Stocks of old honey are being sold at 
low prices and there is a prospect that 
all old stocks in good condition will 
be disposed of at about the same price 
as corn syrup. This will provide cheap 
sweets for the people on relief in the 
drouth areas next winter. These 
stocks are mostly held by jobbers and 











are not in the hands of producers and 
quite a bit is in cold storage. 
Miscellaneous: This province has 
an enormous grain crop this year and 
the extracting of honey on most farms 
must wait until the grain is moved. 
Even with the carload men who have 
big trucks the temptation to take the 
high wages offered for the moving of 
grain cannot be refused. There is lit- 
tle honey being marketed by farmer 
beekeepers for the above reason. 
Prosecutions for neglect to register 
apiaries begin at this date and will 
continue until the neglectful ones 
have paid their fees. My orders are 
very definite regarding this little 
matter.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Man. 
eee 


OHIO, September 9. 


Weather: Enough wet weather to 
just about ruin the honey crop over 
the entire state. The weather in the 
northwestern section during the sum- 
mer was just one rainy day after an- 
other until it was near flood stages 
many times. Central Ohio had a great 
deal of wet weather but not nearly as 
much as the northwest. Northeast was 
next in moisture with the southern 
portion the least in the state. 

Honey: A very poor crop all over 
the state with the central and south 
sections leading with about a 25% 
crop. The sale of honey this year is 
somewhat higher and somewhat 
harder to secure on account of a na- 
tion wide low average of production. 
Due, of course, to the scarcity of comb 
honey everybody wants to buy and it 
has already soared in price out of the 
necessity line into the luxury column. 

That sounds pretty blue to the bee- 
keepers but I always save the best to 
finish up with—and here it is: Bees 
over almost the entire state have 
been working the past few days on 
this year’s seeding of alsike and some 
of the last cutting of alfalfa. Buck- 
wheat is also taking an important 
part in the fall flow in addition to the 
most prolific crop of smartweed in 
years, due, of course, to the extremely 
wet season. Marigold, catnip, golden- 
rod and fall asters give a bright pros- 
pect to the beekeepers in the central 
and southern sections of the state. 

Inquiries from various portions of 
the state indicate that the bees are as 
strong now as they should be in the 
latter part of May or the first of June. 
With this condition existing it is pos- 
sible to get another 25% increase in 
the crop and this will be the real wild 
honey that some of the bakers adver- 
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tise in their bread. I sincerely trust 
that it will not be too wild for the 
bees to gather it. 

Yes, and that is not all: The clover 
crop is in the finest of condition for 
the 1938 crop. 

The crop this year was just like 
John’s dog. When asked whether his 
dog was a setter ora pointer he re- 
plied, ‘“‘Neither. He’s an upsetter 
and a disappointer!”’ 


Now in closing I sincerely hope 
that all the beekeepers in the state 
will be optimistic and look forward to 
the best crop we have ever had in 
1938. Just remember that once upon 
a time a Quaker bought goods of a 
Jew, sold them to a Scotchman and 
made money. This shows that any- 
thing is possible-—W. A. Coulter, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


eee 
ONTARIO, September 7. 


Honey Crop: All esti- 
s|} mates as to honey 
crop in Ontario for 
1937 are now a thing 
of the past as nearly 
all beekeepers know 
by this time just 
about what income 
they will have from 
bees this season. 
From many reports received from 
widely scattered parts of the prov- 
ince, I think it is safe to say that the 
crop is very light in-so-far as white 
honey is concerned, and in too many 
localities the moisture content of the 
honey is very high. The second crop 
of alfalfa that has been yielding well 
for the past few years in many locali- 
ties, was this year a complete failure. 
For some reason the clover did not 
blossom freely and I am informed by 
a well-known beekeeper in Hald- 
mand County, a great alfalfa section, 
that the insect called “midge” was 
responsible for damage to alfalfa 
bloom. 


Whatever the cause, nectar was 
entirely absent in what little bloom 
did appear and at our yards in Went- 
worth County where honey was just 
extracted a few days ago, it will be 
necessary to feed at once to keep the 
bees from starving. This morning we 
have just come from an apiary near 
home here in York County, bringing 
home a load of supers. While there I 
took a look into a few brood cham- 
bers and found them to be very light 
in stores—almost no honey present in 
some cases. 
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Buckwheat looked well and 
bloomed a long time during the hot- 
est August recorded for 95 years. 
Where moisture was present a good 
yield was obtained and in many lo- 
calities where moisture was deficient 
the yield was light. But buckwheat, 
like clover, this year, has been very 
fickle and a fairly good yield was ob- 
tained in some of our apiaries while 
but a few miles away very little nec- 
tar was stored. Difference in soil 
seems to account for it, but weather 
conditions could not differ very much 
in a distance of five miles or less. 


In Victoria County, the yield of 
buckwheat is good in all apiaries I 
have heard from and as no clover 
honey was secured in most parts of 
this county a good crop of buckwheat 
will at least solve the feeding prob- 
lem and in many cases it will do a 
good deal more than that. 

Although fruit is very plentiful and 
very cheap in most cases, yet the de- 
mand for honey has becn very good 
and we are about sold out here at 
home. Owing to honey not being as 
high in quality as in past years we 
kept less than usual for home trade 
not anticipating much demand. But 
the public accept explanations as to 
why honey is lighter in body and no 
complaints have been received. 


Prospects: While very few b¢e- 
keepers will make very much money 
here in Ontario, what a blessing it is 
that our business has always a “next 
year’s crop” as an incentive to cheer- 
fulness. And certainly the prospects 
at this date were never better for a 
crop for next season than they are 
now. 

While many bees will need heavy 
feeding, in many cases no honey was 
produced to leave for winter even if 
that was desired. It is altogether like- 
ly that many colonies will: go into 
winter quarters short in stores and 
perish before spring. But wherever 
possible it surely is good policy to 
protect our investment by doing all in 
our power to be in a position to har- 
vest a crop “next year’’. 

While our crop is light and we dis- 
like paying out money for a heavy 
feeding bill, yet it is our intention to 
try to make every colony heavy 
enough so that no danger from star- 
vation will haunt us during the long 
winter months. And even after mak- 
ing this resolve, past experience tells 
us that we will not obtain our objec- 
a fully—J. L. Byer, Markham, 

nt. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A Prosperous Honey Stand 


My honey stand on Route 13, a 
quarter of a mile west of the city 
limits of Marion, IIl., centers the front 
yard of my home. It is surrounded by 
a flower garden, including 20 rose 
bushes. I do not produce honey, but 
in addition to some local Spanish 
needle honey, I have sold orange and 
tupelo honey from Florida, clover 


honey from Michigan and northern 














This attractive honey stand produces results. 


Illinois and clover comb from West 
Virginia. I opened the stand last fall 
and expect to do an increased busi- 
ness this fall_—Mrs. R. B. Drummond, 
Marion, Ills. 


Destroy AFB Colonies 


The brood of all colonies should be 
inspected in early fall before the su- 
pers go to the extractor and before 
the brood is all out. In fact, where 
AFB is prevalent, no extracting super 
should be added or removed from a 
hive without first inspecting the 
brood. If infection is found, the col- 
ony should be gassed and burned. 
Mixing contaminated combs’ with 
clean combs is very apt to lead to dis- 
aster. Furthermore, it doesn’t pay to 
keep over winter an infected colony 
if there is even a single cell of AFB 
apparent. One such cell discovered 
may be accompanied by dozens or 
perhaps hundreds of others not suffi- 
ciently developed to be seen. By 
spring the colony will likely be badly 
infected and perhaps dead and robbed 
out, contaminating other hives for 
miles around. A diseased colony has 
no value and should be burned as 
soon as discovered.—E. S. Miller, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 


ONE WAY TO FOOL PILFERERS 


Eric Berglund 

I am a structural engineer in Chi- 
cago and keep two to five hives at my 
cottage on Lake Michigan, the year 
around. I have double-walled hives, 
and the bees are left to themselves 
from November to April. Have had 
some trouble with pilferers. To fool 
them I now fasten down the telescope 
cover to the hive body with two 1%” 
wood screws, after the bees are 
packed up in the fall. I counter sink 
the heads some and cover with white 
lead paste or putty to hide the screws. 
I have done this for four or five 
years, and so far the pilferers have 
not discovered the trick. I have not 
lost a full strength colony as yet over 
winter. In 1932 the thieves carried 
away eight combs from the food 
chamber of one hive, and shook off 
the stiff bees to die by the side of the 
hive. Still with this cold empty space 
above them, and with probably one 
third of the bees killed, this colony 
built up very rapidly in the spring. 

Chicago, Ills. 

eee 

Customers Like Eucalyptus Honey 

I wish to take issue with the state- 
ment of L. L. Andrews, of Southern 
California. He states in the January, 
1937, issue, top of page 40, of euca- 
lyptus honey, “While the flavor 
makes one think of cough medicine, 
it sells all right. . . .” Last spring I 
sold about a hundred pounds of what 
I am certain was pure eucalyptus 
honey, and most of my customers 
said, “It was the best honey I had ev- 
er tasted’’. They testified to the fact 
by taking it regularly throughout the 
summer. Mr. Andrews may have tak- 
en some honey medicated with euca- 
lyptus oil for cough medicine, or he 
may have gotten some honey improp- 
erly extracted with a great deal of 
pollen in it, which accounted for the 
peculiar flavor. A few prospective 
customers have refused the honey up- 
on being told that it was from euca- 
lyptus trees through associating the 
name of the honey with the medi- 
cines. This is probably Mr. Andrews’ 
personal experience. At any rate, 
I don’t think it helps the sale of 
honey which is tasty, mild, and 
light amber in color.—M. L. Weeks, 
Belvedere, Calif. 
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Bee Proof Armor 

In some sections of Virginia bee 
trees are quite common, the winters 
being not too severe, but equipment, 
such as smokers and veils, is lacking. 
This does not prevent the people from 
cutting bee trees when the time 
comes, as shown by the picture of a 
man garbed for this work. The garb 
consists of wading boots, a burlap 
sack around his waist, another over 





Full regalia for taking a bee tree,—where more 
suitable equipment is not available. 


his head—with holes cut for the arms 
—and long stockings over his hands 
and arms. The outfit is effective and 
practical for short jobs such as cutting 
a tree. The burlap is loose enough to 
see through, and any stings that 
pierce the armor will be slight and 
quickly removed. After about the first 
five minutes most of the bees, of 
course, will give up the idea of sting- 
ing.—W. H. Hull, Vienna, Va. 
eee 


3210 POUNDS FROM 12 COLONIES 
Lewis K. Lawrence 

I started out last spring with 
twelve colonies and made nearly two 
divisions from each hive by taking 
two frames of bees and brood (one 
frame with eggs) and one frame of 
honey setting them on new stands. Of 
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course, I moved these hives to another 
yard so the old bees could not go 
back to the parent hives. 

I did this on May 5, and at the end 
of May I had 30 colonies with queens. 
Four of the colonies were given 
queens. The weather was very favor- 
able and the honey crop was late and 
by feeding a 5-lb. pail of sugar syrup 
to each of the parent colonies the 
queens were laying vigorously and 
were in strong shape for the main 
crop. These divisions made from 50 to 
100 pounds of honey. 

So to sum it up I started with 12 
colonies, increased to 34, and got 
3,210 pounds of honey which was 
taken from 30 colonies. My average 
was 107 pounds. Of course, conditions 
were just right and most of the honey 
crop came in August so you see the 
bees were built up in plenty of time. 

I produced mostly extracted honey 
but I had 619 finished sections of 
comb honey. 

Wahpeton, N. D. 


{Making increase in the spring works all 
right when weather conditions are favorable 
and when the main honey flow comes rather 
late in the season.—Editor.] 


eee 

The Advertising Value of Paint 

I have just finished painting my 
beehives, and it occurs to me that the 
honey business would receive a tre- 
mendous impetus if every beekeer 2r 
in America would keep his hives 
freshly and attractively painted. This 
would cause no additional expense, 
but should be charged against a low- 
er depreciation of equipment. What 
is prettier than a well arranged and 
carefully painted little city of the 
bees? The public could not fail to no- 
tice this, and be favorably impressed. 
The appearance of some commercial 
apiaries is enough to take away one’s 
appetite for honey.—Rev. J. E. Mc- 
Kee, Newfield, N. Y. 

eee 

Maine Honey Gets Wide Distribution 

I have had my fun supplying many 
a table with the best of Nature’s 
sweets. Our honey in small lots has 
gone as far west as Oregon, and south 
to Florida. Each year for a number of 
years a case has gone to a customer in 
Baltimore, Md. President Coolidge 
had it on the White House table, and 
pronounced it excellent. This year a 
small lot traveled to Wales. I may be 
tempted to send a case to the King of 
the British Empire, or the Duke of 
Windsor. He should have some com- 
pensation for giving up a great 
throne—O. B. Griffin, Caribou, Me. 
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Just News 





Don’t forget the Honey Harvest 
Festival, October 25 to 30. Grocers 
will cooperate with beekeepers in giv- 
ing them fine window displays dur- 
ing Festival Week. 

eee 

An excerpt from the August, 1937, 
Canadian Bee Journal concerning 
conditions in the Province of British 
Columbia, Canada, reads as follows: 
“Conditions over the Province at 
present are leading us to expect a 
bumper honey crop this year, not 
only in the Lower Mainland but also 
on Vancouver Island and the interior. 
There is more honey in the hives now 
than at the end of last season’s honey 
flow’. 

eee 

The 1937 year-book of Agriculture, 
a volume of 1495 pages, contains the 
latest findings on the breeding and 
improvement of plants and animals 
that affect agriculture. The chapter on 
“Bee Breeding”, by W. J. Nolan, Api- 
culturist, Division of Bee Culture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, is well worth the price of 
the book which is $2.00. This book 
can be obtained at the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

eee 

The Pure Food and Drug Law of 
1906, which has done so much for 
honey, madea great advance in re- 
spect to pure foods properly labeled 
and stopped a great deal of adulterat- 
ed foods going on the market. It has 
been apparent in the years gone by 
that the manufacturers of food have 
been evading the plain intent of the 
law because the law itself was not 
more explicit. It has now been amend- 
ed, as of July 8 so that all foods of a 
certain kind must come up to a stand- 
ard promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and that of course, means 
rules promulgated by the Food and 
Drug Department of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. This amendment 
does not affect honey which was al- 
ready well protected. 

eee 

Dr. E. F. Phillips recently went to 
Europe to attend the international as- 
sembly and convention of Rotary In- 
ternational. Until last July 1, he was 
Chairman of the International Ser- 
vice Committee of Rotary Interna- 


tional, and because of that office was 
also a member of the general commit- 
tee of the organization known as the 
Aims and Objects Committee. He 
sailed with the official party of Ro- 
tary, spent a week at Montreux, Swit- 
zerland, and then went to the inter- 
national convention at Nice, France. 
Immediately after the convention he 
spent a day with M. Ph.-J. Balden- 
sperger, the noted French beekeeper, 
who visited this country in 1924. 
ees 


The 18th annual convention of the 
Georgia Beekeepers’ Association was 
held in Moultrie, Ga., Sept. 16-17. 
There was an attendance of approxi- 
mately 75 on each day. Outstanding 
visitors and speakers were H. H. 
Root, Medina, Ohio, E. S. Prevost, 
Clemson, S. C., R. E. Foster, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., and B. P. Livingston, of the 
Georgia Department of Entomology. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: Pres. John W. Cash, Bogart; Ist. 
V. Pres., C. P. Bradley, Hazelhurst; 
2nd. V. Pres., F. H. Dennington, Mari- 
etta; 3rd. V. Pres., J. H. Burden, Ma- 
con; 4th V. Pres., Geo. Kirkland, 
Swainesboro; Sec.-Treas. J. G. Ross- 
man, Moultrie. 

eee 


Who can make the best honey 
pound cake, the best honey cereal 
cookie, the best honey candy? We’ll 
tell you after the Fourth National 
Honey Cookery Contest is over. The 
days are slipping by and the contest 
closes October 22, 1937. If you have 
not told your customers how to win 
money with honey, write to the In- 
stitute at once and get free copies of 
the rules for them. The entry blanks 
are free for the asking and every 
product must be accompanied with 
an entry blank. The Judging Team 
has been selected from women in 
Washington doing some type of 
home economics work. Mrs. Fanny 
Walker Yeatman, U.S. Bureau of 
Home Economics; Mrs. Clara Geb- 
hard Synder, Wheat Flour Instiute, 
Chicago, Illinois; Miss Marjorie H. 
Black, National Canners’ Association; 
Miss Frances T. Northcross, Director, 
Home-maker’s Department, Washing- 
ton Herald; Miss Ruth Sheldon, Home 
Service Director, Washington Gas 
Light Company. 
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Asked and Answered 





Feeding Molasses Instead of Sugar Syrup 
Question.—Wouldn’t it be all right to 
feed some molasses to bees for winter 
stores instead of sugar? I can get the mo- 
lasses cheap.—J. L. Flavel, Iowa. 
Answer.—Some years ago, the 
summer of 1919 to be exact, we had 
an amusing experience with molasses. 
Sugar was high, so we decided to feed 
molasses to the bees in our queen 
yard to save on expenses. We bought 
a 50-gallon barrel of molasses and as 
we were unloading it from the truck 
into the apiary house the barrel 
slipped and landed on the floor with 
such force that the end was knocked 
out of the barrel. The molasses flowed 
all over the apiary house and leaked 
through the cracks of the floor into 
the basement. It was a terrible mess. 
We supposed this would cause a bad 
robbing scrape so we tried to w: sh up 
the molasses as quickly as pos “ble. 
We discovered to our surprise that 
the bees wouldn’t look atthe mo- 
lasses even during the dearth of nec- 
tar. Nor would they take it later when 
placed in bee feeders. Even though 
bees would take molasses it would 
not be suitable for winter food. The 
best grade of granulated cane sugar 
is the best substitute for honey as bee 
food. 
How the Sting and Poison Sac Operates 
Question.—When a worker bee stings a 
person in the flesh or clothing, very often 
the poison sac which is in the end of the 
stinger will keep pulsating, and at the 
same time the stinger seems to be going 
in deeper and deeper and injecting more 
and more poison. Can you tell me what 
makes the poison sac pulsate after the 
bee pulls itself away and is gone? Also 
how does the pulsating of the sac force 
the stinger in deeper and deeper?— 
Dwight Woodworth, Ohio. 
Answer.—tThe sting operates by re- 
flex action of its muscles after sepa- 
ration from the worker’s body. In ad- 
dition to the poison sac the structure 
of the sting includes a couple of 
chitinous barbed lancets fitted on 
each side of acentral, needlelike, 
chitinous shaft. The barbs on each 
lancet point upwards, and so make 
it difficult to withdraw the lancet 
once it penetrates an object. With suc- 
cessive reflex movements of the sting 
muscles the barbed lancets, because 
of their peculiar structure, sink deep- 
er and deeper, alternately on each 


side, into the object stung, and pull 
the central shaft along with them. 
The poison forced out of the poison 
sacs with each pulsation flows along 
this central shaft.—Answered by W. 
J. Nolan, Apiculturist, Division of 
Bee Culture, Beltsville, Md. 

Sterilizing Edges of Hives by Fire 

Question.—_I was much interested in 
reading the article “Orthodox Treatment 
for AFB,” in the August number. But I 
would like to know how the edges of the 
hive bodies and supers are scorched when 
they are piled in the method indicated. 
Would there be sufficient heat developed 
to kill the spores that might be on the 
edges ?—E. F. Nelson, Nebraska. 

Answer.—If you will turn back to 
the pictures again, you will see that 
the moment the pile of hives which 
is burning, is kicked over, the 
edges which were partially covered, 
are exposed to the flames. While the 
flame does not last long, still it is long 
enough to sterilize the edges. 

Difficulties in Introducing Queens 

Question.— Whenever I buy queens from 
the South, I always have bad luck. The 
bees will kill them every time, although 
I follow the directions given on the cad 
on the cage. Now could you tell me how 
to do it a better way?—Floyd Wigler, 
New York. 

Answer.—Directions for introduc- 
ing a queen accompanying queen 
shipments should, as a rule, enable 
you to introduce successfully. Some- 
times, however, a colony may noi ac- 
cept a queen introduced in the ordi- 
nary manner. It seems that some col- 
onies are different from the ordinary 
run of colonies in this respect. It is 
usually more difficult to introduce a 
new queen during a dearth of nectar 
than it is during a honey flow. Dur- 
ing a dearth of nectar, it is usually 
advisable to cage the queen safe for 
six days. To do this, tack a piece of 
wood over the cardboard covering 
the candy in the end of the cage. At 
the end of six days, remove the piece 
of wood and at the same time destroy 
all queen cells that have been started 
in the meantime. Then allow the bees 
to remove the candy from the hole in 
the end of the cage to liberate the 
queen. This longer time that the 
queen is confined in the cage gives 
the bees a chance to become better ac- 
quainted with her. Furthermore, the 
removal of queen cells at the end of 
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six days makes it impossible for the 
bees to rear a queen from larvae in 
the combs, and she is more likely to 
be accepted when she is liberated 
from the cage. This method of intro- 
ducing a queen takes a little longer 
but it usually works. We suggest that 
you try this method the next time 
you have an occasion to introduce a 
queen when conditions seem bad for 
queen introduction. 
eee 
Combs Safe from Moths During Winter in 
the North 

Question.—I noticed some signs of bee 
moth in some of my combs this summer. 
Do you think the moths will work on my 
combs during the winter?—Lyle Shuert, 
Michigan. 

Answer.—A temperature between 
85° ane 95° F. is most favorable for 
the development of the bee moth. At 
lower iemperatures the development 
is slower. At temperatures of 40° or 
45° F. the larvae of the moth appear 
to become dormant and no growth 
takes place. It seems reasonable to 
assume that your combs would be 
safe from the ravages of bee moth if 
placed in an unheated building this 
coming winter, especially in your 
state where low winter temperatures 
prevail. 

Bees Refuse to Work in Supers 

Question.—Why are my bees putting 
honey in between the supers? They don’t 
seem to go up into the supers.—A. P. 
Johnsen, Iowa. (Question received during 
early September). 

Answer.—It would be difficult to 
answer your question intelligently 
without knowing more about condi- 
tions that prevail in your apiary. Dur- 
ing the fall months bees are likely to 
put honey into the brood chambers, 
instead of supers, especially when 
the nights are cool and the honey flow 
is not heavy. However, during a 
warm spell when nectar is coming in 
rapidly strong colonies should work 
in supers. To secure surplus honey, 
weather conditions must be favorable 
for nectar secretion and colonies 
should be boiling over with bees. 

Wintering Bees in Brooder House 

Question.—Could I winter my bees in a 
brooder house?—Lester McDonald, Wisc. 

Answer.— There may be, and 
doubtless are different types of 
brooder houses. It would be inadvisa- 
ble to try to winter colonies of bees in 
a building above ground, either with 
or without windows, because the in- 
side temperature of the room contain- 
ing the bees would be susceptible to 
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changes during the winter. During a 
warm spell some of the bees would 
fly out of the hives and try to get out- 
side of the building. If the building 
should have an open window the bees 
would naturally fly out through the 
window. Comparatively few bees 
would return to the hives and this 
would result in a heavy loss. It is 
preferable to winter bees out of doors 
in a spot protected from the prevail- 
ing winter winds. The hives contain- 
ing the bees should be packed as de- 
scribed on page 636 of Talks to Be- 
ginners. 
Uniting Nuclei with Full Colonies to Re- 
tain Young Queens 
Question.—I have a good many nuclei 
with young laying Italian queens less than 
a month old that I want to unite with 
strong colonies of bees. The bees in the 
nuclei are of Italian stock and I have 
placed them near to the ones I wish to 
unite them with. I understand that plac- 
ing the nuclei on top will save their 
queens. But does that hold true every 
time? Would it do any good to use a 
queen excluder between the two colonies 
in addition to the newspaper so that the 
upper queen could not go down, then re- 
move it in about ten days? Perhaps I had 
better put the nuclei queen in an introduc- 
ing cage and be safe. It is too difficult a 
job to kill tlhe queen in the strong 
colony of bees, besides it would take lots 
of time.—Fred A. Krauss, Missouri. 
Answer.—May we give you an ex- 
perience we had six or seven years 
ago? In one of our out-apiaries, we 
had twelve colonies in single-story 
hives, at the beginning of the main 
honey flow the forepart of June, that 
were not strong enough to store a 
normal crop of surplus honey. We de- 
cided to unite the twelve colonies into 
six. To do this we simply set one col- 
ony on top of the colony next to it, 
after removing the bottom board of 
one colony and the cover of the other. 
We did, however, place a queen ex- 
cluder between the two united colon- 
ies but we did not use newspaper. We 
did not notice any signs of fighting, 
nor dead bees in front of the hives. In 
about eight or ten days, we examined 
the united colonies and found that the 
queens in the hives above were alive 
and the queens in the lower hives had 
been killed. Our theory in connection 
with this uniting plan is that the bees 
in the lower hive, not having much 
occasion to go above did not discover 
the queen in the upper hive. On the 
other hand, the beesin the upper 


(Continued on page 641) 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 








During a favora- 
ble season when su- 
pers are piled high 
and honey is rolling 
in, it is practically 
impossible to imag- 
ine conditions that 
prevail during an 
unfavorable season, 
such as has been ex- 
perienced this year 
by some beekeepers 
-hroughout the coun- 
try. In some regions 
fairly good crops are 
reported. However, 
poor seasons do come 
occasionally in some 
sections of the coun- 
try. Such seasons 
try the mettle of 
beekeepers, especial- 
ly beginners. The 
majority of beekeep- 
ers are optimists and look forward to a 
better crop next year. 

Prospects Encouraging for Next Year 

Spring seedings of clovers in most of 
the clover regions are in excellent condi- 
tion, due to ample rainfall. Next year may 
be the year beekeepers have been waiting 
for. In view of such favorable prospects it 
behooves each beekeeper to lay plans now 
for next season. The proper care of bees 
this month is very essential. In the North, 
all work connected with bees should be 
finished in October. In the South any at- 
tention colonies may need in preparation 
for winter may be given this month or 
early next month. 

Reasons for Winter Losses 

Many thousands of colonies are lost 
each winter because beekeepers fail to 
give their bees the necessary attention 

arlier in the season. The three main rea- 

sons for winter losses are, (1), attempting 
to winter colonies that are weak; (2), fail- 
ure to supply each colony an abundance 
of stores of good quality; and (3), failure 
to supply bees with adequate protection 
against the cold. 

It doesn’t pay to try to winter weak or 
understrength colonies unless they be 
placed in a dark cellar where the tem- 
perature ranges between 40° and 50° F. 
Even though such colonies are carried 
through the winter they are likely to need 
strengthening in the spring and this 





Editor Deyell in working togs. 


means time and ex- 
pense. Weak colon- 
ies should be united 
as described on page 
568 of September, 
1937, issue of this 
Journal, 

Many beginners 
make the mistake of 
leaving an insuffi 
cient amount of 
honey with each col- 
ony for winter. Some 
apparently think 
they can easily furn- 
ish more honey if 
needed, either dur- 
ing winter or early 
spring. This is a mis- 
take. Each normal 
colony should have 
not less than 45 or 
50 pounds of honey 
for stores. A lesser 
amount, say 35 pounds, might carry a 
colony through until early spring, but re- 
serving a liberal amount of stores makes 
spring feeding unnecessary. 

Value of Food Chamber Hive 
3eginners who are using food chamber 
hives do not have to worry about winter 
stores, provided the season has been fav- 
orable for honey. You beginners doubtless 
understand that a food chamber is either 
a shallow or a deep extracting super well 
filled with honey,—this in addition to 
what honey there may be in the brood 
chamber. It simply means that each col- 

ony is wintered in a two-story hive. 

Colonies that are kept in food chamber 
hives throughout the season are likely to 
be stronger in bees than colonies without 
food chambers. Then there is this added 
advantage in wintering in a food chamber 
hive; the winter cluster forms between 
the two sets of combs, that is, the cluster 
of bees envelops the upper portion of the 
combs of the lower hive or brood chamber 
proper also the lower portion of the combs 
in the food chamber and the bees can 
move laterally between the two sets of 
combs, if necessary, on to fresh honey. 

As a rule, the cluster of bees in early 
winter is found near the front of the hive, 
over the hive entrance and as winter ad- 
vances the bees move upward as the hon- 
ey in the combs is slowly consumed. 

Those who do not use the food chamber 
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and winter in single-story hives may es- 
timate the amount of honey in each hive 
by examining each comb. A _ standard 
comb filled with honey contains between 
five and six pounds. On this basis it is a 
comparatively easy matter to estimate the 
amount of honey in each hive. 
Estimating Amount of Stores 

Another way to determine the approxi- 
mate amount of honey ina hive is to 
weigh the hive. The gross weight of a 
single-story standard 10-frame hive of 
bees shauld be not less than 80 or 85 
pounds. The hive with metal cover and in- 
ner cover, also empty combs, weighs about 
33 pounds. Making allowance for some 
pollen and four or five pounds of bees, 
about 40 pounds should be deducted from 
the gross weight to determine the amount 
of honey. Any shortage of stores should 
be made up by substituting combs heavy 
with honey, for empty combs, or feed su- 
gar syrup. 

How to Make and Feed Syrup 

In order to estimate the amount of 
sugar needed one should plan on as many 
pounds of sugar as the colony is short on 
stores, not allowing for water used in 
making the syrup. For example, if a col- 
ony needs ten pounds of stores, ten pounds 
of sugar is needed. 

To make bee syrup use only the best 
grade of granulated sugar. The syrup 
should be mixed in the proportion of two 
parts of sugar to one part of water, eith- 
er by weight or measure. The water is 
heated to the boiling point and the sugar 
is stirred in and mixed until all the gran- 
ules are dissolved. 

A Handy Feeder 

One of the most convenient bee feeders 
isa ten-pound friction-top pail with about 
20 holes punched in the cover with a small 
three-penny nail. The syrup should be fed 
while warm and the pail of syrup inverted 
over the frames as shown in the accompa- 
nying illustration. 

It is hoped that all beginners who have 
not adopted the food-chamber hive may 
do so and thus get away from the labor of 
feeding sugar syrup. It may occasionally 
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be necessary to feed syrup, even when the 
food chamber hive is used, if the season 
is unfavorable for nectar secretion. It is 
very possible syrup feeding may have to 
be resorted to in some regions this year 
where the season is poor, even when the 
food chamber hive, is used. 
How Bees Keep Warm in Winter 

3efore going into the matter of winter 
protection for bees it seems necessary to 
explain the workings of the winter bee 
cluster, in order that we may better un- 
derstand and appreciate the value of win- 
ter protection. 

Some people think that bees hibernate 
during the cold winter months. As a mat- 
ter of fact, each colony forms a winter 


cluster which is a source of marvel to 
those who seek to understand its work- 
ings. 

The honeybee is said to be a_ cold- 


blooded animal and lacks the means for 
internal regulation of body temperature 
that are found in birds and mammals and 
so the body temperature is affected by 
the surrounding air. 

When the temperature of the interior 
of the hive containing the colony reaches 
57°F. the bees begin to form a spherical 
and fairly compact cluster which enve- 
lopes some combs containing honey and 
empty cells. The upper portion of the 
cluster covers the honey and the lower 
part of the empty cells. The bees on the 
outside of the cluster comprise a shell or 
rim of several layers of bees packed to- 
gether tightly with their heads pointed 
toward the centre of the cluster. The in- 
side or centre of the cluster consists of 
bees moving about, shaking their bodies 
and fanning their wings in order to pro- 
duce heat to warm the cluster. The bees 
in the shell remain quiet and form an al- 
most perfect insulation to retain the heat. 
At no time while the bees are clustered 
does the temperature in the centre of the 
cluster go below 57°F, although it may go 
considerably higher. 

As the winter advances the bees in the 
outer rim or shell exchange places with 


(Continued on page 641) 





At the left, a friction-top pail with its cover pierced with holes; at the center, pail filled with syrup 

and inverted over tops of frames; or over a hole in the inner cover; at right, pail and top of brood- 

chamber warmly covered both to keep the syrup warm and to conserve the colony’s warmth, Outer 
cover should be placed on top. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 

erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 

sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ ann the 

longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 


The Hubbard 








CHOICE clover honey in 60’s. 
Apiaries, Onsted, Mich 





CHOICE CLOVER, extracted, 8c. Howard 


Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y 


CLOVER HONEY in 5-lb. 
F. L. Barber, Lowville, N. Y 


FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 


HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


CHOICE CLOVER, 8c; amber, 
60's. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 





pails and sixties. 








honey. M. 





Minn, 








7c, in new 





in new 





E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS: Michigan clover 
honey producers, Northstar, Michigan. 





NEW CROP clover honey in new 60's, Sam- 


ple 15 cts. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


CHOICE 
60's. Arthur Thayer & Sons, 


ORANGE, palmetto, or amber honey in new 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


LIGHT AMBER GGLDENR®: 
per pound. The Vik Apiar‘es, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in six- 
ties, 8c; amber, 7c. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 


NEW CROP clover honey, 
cases 60's, used once, 40c each. 
Gurnee, Il. 


FANCY WHITE CLOVER honey in new 60's. 
Send ror sample and price. A. A. French & Son, 
Theresa, N. Y. 


F IFTY CASES of clover-basswood blend hon- 
ey; also buckwheat in kegs or cases. E. L. Lane, 
Trumansburg, ® 4 


LIGHT AMBER clover alfalfa honey, $8.40 
per case, new cans and cases. Sample, 10c. W. 
J. Manley, Sandusky, Mich 


CLOVER AND LIGHT amber honey in new 
60’s, buckwheat in cans and kegs, also golden- 
rod and aster ° eans. Earl Rulison, Route 1, 
Amsterdam, N. 


Excellent quality ex- 
$ OLLER § tractea clover honey, 
packed in 60's. Finest 
obtainable, 8c Ib., guaranteed as represented. 


The Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 





MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
Freeland, Mich. 








. honey at Te 
Independence, 








low price. 1000 
Edw. Klein, 




















CHOICE extracted clover honey in, new six- 
ties, 74% cents per lb. Sample 10 cents. Lewis 


Bowsky, Brown City, Mich. 


HGNEY FOR SALE—AI! kinds, any quanti 








ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax > Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat extracted in new 
60-lb. cans; also buckwheat comb at market 


price. Carlton D. Howard, Gvid, N. Y. 
COMB HONEY, 





amber or mixed, $3.25 case; 
buckwheat, $3; clover extracted, 8c; buck- 
wheat, 7c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 

HOWDY'sS HONEY: White, clover extracted 
and small lot, amber, mixed fall flowers, includ- 
ing buckwheat, Howard Potter, Ithaca, Mich. 

ATTENTION OLD CUSTOMERS, Short crop. 
Sweet clover blend in new 60's, 8c, while it 
lasts. Woodward Apiaries, Clarksville, N. Y. 

WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in new 
60’s. State amount wanted. Sample 15c. L. 8 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 

FANCY WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60-Ib. 
cans, 8 cents. Sample 15c. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ot- 
toville, Ohio 

FOR SALE— + hoice clover and amber ex 
tracted honey. Write for prices and sample 
Jonkman & Oosting, Evergreen Park, i).. 


LIGHT AMBER = ACTED, 




















crystallized, 





single-cases, 2 60's, 6c lb.; 10 cases - Ib 
H. Blitz, P. O. Box, At 52, Philadelphia, I 

CLOVER HONEY FROM SEAVeRBALE 
Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60's. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
carload lots of California and western honeys 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 
108 West Sixth St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


HONEY FOR SALE-—Fifty tons non-granu- 
lating white comb honey in regular shallow ex- 
tracting frames, suitable for general packing, 
10¢ and lic. J. J Wilder, Waycro<s, Ga. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


RASPBERRY HONEY—Put up in 60-Ib. cans 
for 10c a lb., 10-lb. cans by mail, prepaid up to 
and including third zone for $2.00 a can. Sam 
ple by mail for 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, 
Lake City. Mich. 

FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clov- 
er honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Col. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
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only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the buy- 
er has thoroughly established his credit with 
the seller. 


CLGVER honey, extracted, case, truck or 
carlots. Send sample and price. F. M. Babcock, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


WANTED—100 cases comb, also white, am- 
ber, and capping-melter honey. O. Jankowski, 
Russell, Illinois. 











WANTED—White clover and amber extract- 
ed honey. Mail samples and price. Jonkman & 
Oosting, Evergreen Park, Ills. 


CASH PAID FOR COMB and extracted honey. 
Can use 10,000 cases of comb honey. 0. W. Aep- 
pler Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—White clover and light amber 
extracted honey, white comb, carlots or less. 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


WANTED—White and light amber extracted 
honey in carlots or less. Clover Blossom Honey 
Co., 812 Kossuth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry- 
ant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 




















WANTED—wWhite and Amber Extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 


Ohio. 


WANTED—Chunk comb and extracted hon- 
ey in truck or car lots. Send sample and price 
delivered to Clover Bloom Honey Co., 1022 
North Ollie St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR SALE 


TWO PRONG honey extractor for sale, like 
new, very reasonable. P. J. Ladich, R. D. 1, 
Barberton, Ohio, Akron-Wadsworth Rd. 


YOUR WAX worked 
foundation for 15c a lb.; 10 lbs. medium brood 
foundation, $4.10. Fred Peterson, Alden, Ia. 


WE CARRY a full line of beekeepers’ 
plies. Honey taken in exchange. 
Apiaries, 12213 12th St., 


QUALITY bee supplies at money-saving 
prices. Prompt shipment. We take honey and 
beeswax in trade. The Hubbard Apiaries, On- 
sted, Michigan. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30.00 per thousand. Complete line of 
bee supplies manufactured by us. All prices 
the lowest. Free catalog. The Walter Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Ky. 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog up- 
on request. We take beeswax in trade for bee 
supplies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Oolo. 


Cincinnati, 














into medium brood 





sup- 
Prairie View 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, Pa. 


CHOICE hardy Italian queens, 75c each. 
Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa., Box 863. 


SMALL APIARY in good condition. Clean in- 
spection 7/1/37. $830. Rev. McKee, Alpine, N. Y. 


WELL-BRED Italian queens, good as any, 
oa. Louis W. Millis, Jr., Rt. 111, Upper Dar- 
ry, Pa. 


SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them, Silver Run Apiaries, Rt. 1, Phenix City, 
Alabama. 




















FRESH from our yards three-banded Italian 
queens, 50 cents each. Citronelle Bee Company, 
Citronelle, Ala. 


LAST CHANCE to requeen. Queens while 
they last 50c each. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS. 50c. Gentle, prolific, 











honey-getters. Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, 
Three Rivers, Texas. 
THREE-BANDED Italian queens, 50c each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, Lamar Bee Co., Box 





1503, Baton Rouge, La. 
MACK’S QUEENS—tThey speak for them- 
selves. Booking orders for 1938 delivery. Her- 


man McConnell, Robinson, Il. 


25 TWO-STORY COLONIES Italian bees. 
Guaranteed no disease. Carl B. Waters, 1870 
Columbia Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


QUEENS MAILED ANYWHERE, any time. 
Pure three-band Italians, 75c each. Write for 
circular. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia. 


QUEENS and Package Bees, Market agree- 
ment prices. Cypress supplies. Let us quote you 
on your needs. Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS—A few queens for 
October; also booking orders for package bees 
and queens, 1938, Bolling Bee Oo., Bolling, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN package bees. Booking orders 
now for 1938 delivery at new market agree- 
ment prices. P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, 
Ala. 


IF YOU are interested in some good pack- 
ages or queens for next season, Caucasians or 
Italians, write Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, 
Texas, 

FOR SALE—Pure Italian queens and bees, 
bright yellow and three-band. You send for 
them, they go. Graydon Brothers, Rt. 2, Green- 
ville, Ala. 

CAUCASIAN queens, 50 cents each. Discount 
to dealers. Prompt delivery, safe arrival, sat- 
































isfaction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Rt. 4, 
Greenville, Ala. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, untested, 50c; 


select untested, 75c; tested, $1.00; select test- 
ed, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sam Hin- 
shaw & Son, Randleman, N. C. 


ITALIAN QUEENS from selected stock. Ex- 
periment Station Stock, 75¢c each; Spicer Stock, 
$1.00 each, i. number. See ad. May and June 
Gleanings. E. G. Carr, Fensingten, N. J 








INCREASE YGUR HONEY SALES. Display 
bees with our new and improved 1% story Ob- 
servation Hive. $5.00 without glass. Attractive- 
ly finished. Money back guarantee. H. Blitz, 
P. O. Box 3452, Phila. Pa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
disposing of extra queens at 50c each. Some 
are young tested queens, all mated and laying. 
A good buy. White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, 
Pa. 








FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit, Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 





100 GUARANTEED CLEAN COLONIES bees 
equipment 300, six acres fruit, garden, alfalfa, 
home, honeyhouse, garage, other buildings. Best 


beekeeping location. Wm. L. Ball, Richmond, 
Utah or Superior Honey Oompany, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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GOLDEN Queens, Excellent quality that pro- EDITORIALS 
duce hardy, gentle workers. Personally reared. - : 
Untested, 50c; tested, $1.00. Health certificate. (Continued from page 621) 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. Another advantage of the top en- 


Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C 


trance is that it cannot be entered by 

‘‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ QUEENS—None better. | mice nor closed with snow or ice, as 
Only choice selected queens sent out. Line-bred | in the bottom entrance. A closed en- 
3-banded stock. Prices after May 20,—one lay- f F th d t 
ing queen $1, six for $5. Special price on large trance, of cource, means e aestruc- 
quantities. Send for circular. Allen Latham, | tion of the colony. When bees cannot 
Norwichtown, Conn. get out of the hive during a warm 
spell they fuss and worry; generate 
a boiling temperature when the 
whole cluster dies, a wet soggy mass. 

Gleanings does not advise a top en- 
trance to the exclusion of one at the 
bottom. They should be restricted in 
size. Whether the bees shall be al- 
lowed to fly on bright days from the 
top is a question. 

The top entrances are referred to 
in this issue on pages 604 and 612. We 
ROOT EXTRACTORS invite further discussion. 

In the meantime perhaps it would 
be safer to try out top entrances on 
only a few hives. If these show good 
results then next year try on a larger 
MISCELLANEOUS | scale. 

It is only fair to say that top en- 

WANTED—A small, reversing extractor. R. | trances are as yet in an experimental 
W. Yo g. Reedspc ‘t, Ore. ? 

A , stage. It should not be forgotten that 

FOR RENT—60 clean colonies with young | there have been some unfavorable re- 
bearing orchard. On shares. Geauga County, . : 

John Klements, 17913 Grovewood, Cleveland, ports of top entrance, especially when 
the lower one is closed. 


vance Dell Honey 


*? 3 > 


Beautiful New Labels 
Printed for Modernistic Honey Jar 
—Black, Gold and Red 
Send for Samples 


Honey Jars, Tin Containers, 
Cartons, Etc. 








THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens, 
of fine quality, and extra fine honey-gatherers. 
To make sure of a honey crop try our bees and 
queens. No disease here. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Marketing agreement prices. Alamance 
Bee Company, Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 





POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED BEEKEEPER wants work 
of any kind over winter. A. ©. Lettner, Foun- 
tain City, Wis. 











FOR SALE—Root 4-frame automatic reversi- 
ble power extractor. Gerald Hodson, Amboy, 
Indiana. 




























ee? ¢ ¢ 





No. 153 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 635) 

hive, being forced to go down through 
the combs in the colony below, to get 
out of the hive, discovered the queen 
below and killed her. Inasmuch as 
you are planning to unite nuclei with 
full colonies, it would seem advisable 
to use queen excluders between the 
colonies, for at least a week or ten 
days and it may be advisable also to 
cage the young queens in the nuclei 
for four or five days. If the colonies 
to be united were of equal strength, 
we would not advise your caging the 
queens above. We did the uniting in 
the middle of the day when a larger 
percentage of the bees were in the 
field. It might be well for you to do 
the same. 
Taking Off Honey During Cool Weather 

Question.—Our bee escapes do not seem 
to free our honey of the bees. We have 
not been able to get the honey off, and 
do not know what to do about it now 
that the weather is getting colder. Would 
appreciate hearing from you as to what 
to do.—F. X. Cunning, Ohio. 

Answer.—During the fall months 
when the weather is cool, it is some- 
times a little difficult to escape bees 
out of supers. When the weather is 
warm the bees usually go down 
through the bee escapes into the 
brood chambers. We rather think that 
during the warm days we have had 
recently the bees will leave the su- 
pers quite readily. During a cool spell 
it is an advantage to permit the bees 
to go down out of the supers into the 
brood chambers during the cool 
nights, especially when the tempera- 
ture reaches the freezing point, and 
then to visit the yard early in the 
morning to remove these supers of 
honey before the bees work up into 
the supers during the warm part of 
the day. 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 
in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
seription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
L. Illingworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, Roys- 
ton, Herts, England. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 6387) 
the bees in the interior of the cluster, pre- 
sumably to bring about a fair distribution 
of labor. The duration of these shifts may 
be governed by the severity and duration 
of cold spells of weather. 

And so this marvelous phenomenon 
helps us to better appreciate the value of 
packing or insulation for bee hives. If 
colonies are properly insulated during 
winter the bees will conserve on vitality 
and will reach spring in much better con- 
dition than if they had to overwork to 
keep warm. Furthermore, colonies that are 
properly insulated consume less stores 
than poorly insulated colonies. 

Windbreaks for Apiaries Important 

It pays to have an apiary protected 
from the cold winter winds by either nat- 
ural or artificial windbreaks. A row of 
shrubbery, as, for example, evergreen 
trees, gives excellent wind protection. A 
fence six or eight feet high with the 
boards about one inch apart is effective. 

Colony Protection in the North 


Some beekeepers use double-walled 
hives with packing permanently built in. 
This type of hive saves the labor of pack- 
ing in the fall and unpacking in the 
spring, also litter around the apiary. 

Colonies occupying single-walled hives 
should be packed in the North. It is pos- 
sible to place each hive in a box large 
enough to allow three or four inches of 
packing on the sides and ends and about 
six inches on top. It is an advantage to 
provide some bottom packing as well. A 
bridge or tunnel should be built from the 
entrance of the hive to the outside, to per- 
mit the bees to fly on warm days. The 
opening at the outside eatrance should be 
about 3 inches by % inches to exclude 
mice. The box containing the hive should 
be made water proof to keep the packing 
dry. Asphalt paper makes a good covering. 

Another method of packing consists of 
using a cylinder of tarred paper, leaving 
about three inches between the paper and 
the sides and ends of the hive for packing 
material and cementing the ends of the 
cylinder of the paper surrounding the hive 
with hot asphalt. Space is also left for 
top packing, then the top of the cylinder 
is folded in and another piece of asphalt 
paper telescoped over the top and cement- 
ed down. We shall aim to have this meth- 
od illustrated by pictures in the November 
issue. 





BETTER-BRED QUEENS ---Three-Banded Italians 


50c each—421'c to dealers 
Send us those last minute orders. We have plenty of queens to fill them. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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Are You Willing 
to Pay 
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To Advertise Your Honey? 


Instruct your buyer to deduct 3c per case for the 
Honey he buys from you and send to: 





American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 
(Write for Full Details) 
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BEE CULTURE LABORATORY 

(Continued from page 601) 
crosses are being made. William 
Winder, scientific assistant, is helping 
both in this and in the disease work. 
During the past summer, Professor 
F. B. Meacham of North Carolina 
State College worked at the Labora- 
tory on the problem of natural 
matings. Various persons come to the 
laboratory for indefinite periods of 
special work. 

One of the exhibits of interest to 
the stranger to beekeeping activities 
is the collection of honeys gathered 
from all over the country and even 
from foreign lands. Honeys from all 
the principal honey plants in North 
America are to be found here, and 
bring quickly to one’s attention that, 
besides having a sufficient number of 
flavors to appeal to the palate of all, 
honey exists in such a variety of col- 
ors that it can be readily obtained in 
proper hue to fit the color scheme of 
any dining room. 

Although the location is not so fav- 
orable as that at Somerset, Maryland, 
where the laboratory was located for 
sO many years, several small experi- 
mental apiaries are maintained at 
Beltsville while an apiary has been 
established some distance away for 
use in the study of bee diseases. 


CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


A few choice queens left of both races. Note 
any failing queens even this late. Replace them 
now. Better than early queens from the South 
next spring. 

Albert G. Hann, 





Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 








BIG ADS, BIG CLAIMS 


don’t get honey. Our bees do. 
Marketing Agreement Prices. 
SULLIVAN’S APIARIES 
Gilbertown, Ala. 
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Three-Banded Italian Queens 
Shasta Apiaries 


Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 


Post Office: Shasta, Shasta Co., CALIFORNIA. 
Express Office, REDDING, CALIF. 











Merrill’s Queens 


are backed by 27 years’ 
experience. Try them. 





50c each, 42%c to dealers. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


BUCATUNNA, Mississippi 




















A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees 
and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 
Marketing Agreement Prices 








Moore’s Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

etc., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. MOORE 


Morgan Kentucky, U. 8. A. 








Shave With Ease and Comfort! 


One hundred Gillette type blades with Gillette 
type razor. From five to ten shaves from each 
blade. Mailed upon receipt of $1.00. Not satis- 
fied in ten days return and get your money. 


HUGHES BROS., Bayard, Nebraska. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MEN- 
TION GLEANINGS. 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International Moa- 
ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 
at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, ‘ a South Wales, 
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(Continued from page 609) 
facturers, Packers, Pro- 
ducers and Publishers. 


Afternoon Session, E. T. Cary, Pre- 
siding 
1:45 “Honey distribution 
from a national stand- 
point”, Harold J. Clay, 
Bu. Ag. Ec. Marketing 


Specialist, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
2:15 “Containers and their 


relationship to in- 
creased Consumption”’. 
Dr. W. E. Braithwaite, 
Div. Simplified Prac. 
Bu. Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2:45 “Utilization of Honey in 
Commercial Baking 
and other Industries’, 
Dr. R. E. Lothrop, U. 
S. Bu. Chemistry and 
Soils, Wash. D. C. 


3:15 “Regulations of the 
Pure Food and Drug 
Department _ pertain- 


ing to Honey Packing 
and Honey  Utiliza- 
tion’, Dr. W.S. Fris- 
bie, Chairman, Foods 
Standard Committee, 
U.S. D. A. 

A Woman’s Viewpoint, 
Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Report on Contest Win- 
ners and Auxiliary 
meeting. 

Evening Session 

Banquet. 

Practically no speech 

making. 

Dignitaries. 

Music. 

Floor Show. 

Well, you see, Mr. Keeper, a real 
effort has been made this year to 
work up a good program and to sim- 
plify it by eliminating overlapping 
schedules so as to give those in at- 
tendance a chance to hear all the ad- 
dresses. The effort, however, has not 
been altogether successful. The Ship- 
pers of Package Bees and Queens, the 
Southern Conference, the Apiary In- 
spectors of America, the American 
Honey Producers’ League, and the 
American Honey Institute all must 
have a place on the three-day pro- 
gram and avoiding conflicts, there- 
fore, was exceedingly difficult for the 
program committee. As a result many 
well-known names in American Bee- 
keeping do not appear on the program 


4:00 


7:30 
Hall of 
Nations 
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simply because of the limited time. 
The program provides, however, for 
separate sessions of the several organ- 
izations, so that the most urgent busi- 
ness can be taken care of without 
confusion and with an opportunity 
for everyone to join in. As you will 
notice an innovation will be tried this 
year of holding the business session 
of the American Honey Producers’ 
League at a time other than the last 
few hours of the closing day. This, I 
believe you will agree, should make 
for a real business session of the 
league. 

I hope you will check the addresses 
to be given by Dr. E. F. Phillips and 
Dr. Eugene Auchter. Dr. Phillips is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening and 
Dr. Auchter for Tuesday morning. 
These should be two of the highlights 
of the convention. Probably no man 
in the country is better prepared to 
discuss bee culture problems than Dr. 
Phillips and the same goes for Dr. 
Auchter in the realm of orchard pol- 
lination. 


This convention will mark the first 
opportunity beekeepers have had to 
meet publicly the Chiefs of the vari- 
ous Bureaus of the Department of Ag- 
riculture having to do in one way or 
another with beekeeping. It also will 
be the first time that the Chief of che 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, and the Chief of the Food and 
Drug Administration have ever at- 
tended one of these meetings. 

The banquet will be held in the 
Hall of Nations, one of the largest 
banquet halls in Washington with a 
capacity of better than 800 persons, 
and from word already received as to 
the size of the various delegations 
and parties planning to attend from 
the 48 states, the U.S. possessions, 
and foreign countries, the hall may 
not be a bit too large. I hesitate to add 
anything about the line-up of the 
dignitaries who will honor us on this 
occasion except to say that the bee- 
keepers will be recognized as they 
have never been recognized before. 

And here’s hoping you, Mr. Keeper, 
will honor bee culture with your 
presence in Washington this October. 
We'll be looking for you and the fam- 
ily. 

Yours very truly 
George J. Abrams 
Secretary, American Honey 


Producers’ League. | 
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GINGERBREAD TREATS 


(Continued from page 602) 


gradually. Add eggs beaten until 
light and fluffy, and the honey. Beat 
thoroughly. Stir the soda into the sour 
milk. When it begins to foam add this 
to the mixture. Mix well and place in 
a bowl which may be tightly covered. 
Keep in refrigerator. This batter may 
be kept for a month. However, if it is 
to be kept long it is advisable to use 
vegetable shortening in making the 
batter. Bake any amount desired and 
return remaining batter to the refrig- 
erator to await future demands. 

Whenever the family is bored with 
the ordinary desserts, stir up a pan of 
honey gingerbread— it’s sure to make 
a hit! 

Aurora, Nebr. 








CARNIOLAN & AUSTRIAN QUEENS 


Our queens are hardy, gentile, prolific, great 
honey-gatherers, builders of very white combs. 
Use mostly wax in place of propolis. No foul- 
brood here. No package bees. 

Untested Queens, June 1 to Nov. 1, 50c. 


A. M. MIDDLETON, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


mar ft) fe) At 000 At 000 Ot 0Ot 00 00t A ss sss 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Alabama 


Importers and breeders of highest quali- 
ty Caucasian bees and queens. 
Write for free circular. 





LU TT 








Paskens Bees and Queens 


By Pound, Ton or Car 
Service—Satisfaction 
Trade Agreement Prices. Write 
for particulars. 


VICTOR APIARIES : : UVALDE, TEXAS 











QUEENS Balance of Season. 50¢ each 


We are now producing queens from the 
daughters of the lowa Girl. This queen 
of our own strain sold to a customer in 
Iowa, produced 5 honey crops and did 
not attempt to swarm. Our location is 
free of disease. 


e 
TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 






































Quality for Quality, We Meet Any Price 








‘\ 





\ 














Write for Quotations on i 
1938 Requirements 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Quality Bred Italian Bees and 


Queens 


This is the last month you can buy be- 
fore prices advance. The demand for 
queens has been extra heavy and if you 
have not attended to that requeening job, 
you can save by doing so now. Prompt 
shipments. 

For October Delivery Only 
Untested Italian Queens, ea. - 





Tested .. 1.00 
2-lb. pkges. bees with queens, ea... 1.95 
8-lb. ’? ? ? ? ? - 2.55 


York Bee Co., Jesup, Georgia 


(The Home of Quality Products) | 
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JENSEN'S 


‘*Magnolia State’’ Strain Italians. None 
better, regardless of race, name, strain, or 
price. Our many years of extensive and in- 
tensive selective breeding, always looking 
toward improvement, give quality unsur- 
passed, and we stand ready to back up every 
claim we make. Prompt shipment, and free- 
dom from disease guaranteed. 

Price, 50c each to Nov. ist. 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
Box 305 Macon, Miss. 


PY 
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BP 


Seneney 














Queens Queens 


Three - Banded Leather - Colored 
Italians. 


Guaranteed free from disease 
Build up your wintering stock with 
our healthy and prolific Queens. 

Price 50c. 
15% discount to dealers. 


1 GARON BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. 



































Screw-on Gate 

Fill bottles, pails, 

from 5 gal. cans. 

Patented. Saves 

time and labor. 

No dripping or 

splashing. Well made, nickel-plated. Sizes 1%” 
to 3”; measure across cap or send a cover. Price 
$1.00 plus postage. Wt. 1 Ib. 

State if cans have letter ‘‘C’’ on bottom. Or- 
der from Ernest Fahlbeck, 406 S. Springfield 
Ave., Rockford, Ill. C. W. Aeppler, Oconomo- 
woc, Wis. Walter T. Kelly Co., Paducah, Ky. 
August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wisc. 
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TOP ENTRANCE WINTERING 
(Continued from page 604) 
entrances flew very little. In the 
spring when the mornings are cool, 
the top-entrance colonies are the first 
to bring in pollen, at times flying an 
hour before the bottom-entrance col- 
onies know it is warm enough to fly. 

At unpacking time—May 1 in Wis- 
consin, after May 25 in northern Min- 
nesota—our top and middle entrance 
colonies average stronger than the 
bottom-entrance colonies, and are 
ready to be divided. Winter loss is 
figured at this time. Our winter loss 
for 1935-1936, a very cold winter, 
was 10% for package bees of 1935, 
and 5% for our own increase and old 
colonies. Failure of queens is our 
greatest cause for winter loss. 

It is plain to see that with bottom- 
entrance hives it is desirable to clear 
the entrances of dead bees and ice, 
whenever the outside temperature 
reaches 40° F. or more during the 
winter in order to keep the bees as 
quiet as is possible. Even then they 
sometimes become excited. 

With bottom-entrance wintering 
the entrance is generally contracted 
down to % by *s inch. In the spring, 
when the bees begin to carry pollen, 
this is too small. A trip to the out- 
yards would be necessary to give a 
larger entrance. With top and middle 
entrances the bees gnaw the paver 
entrance holes larger when they need 
more entrance room. No attention 
from the beekeeper for this purpose 
is required. 

It isa natural characteristic of bees, 
when starting new combs in a new 
home, not man-made hives, to begin 
at the top of the cavity and build 
down, the entrance generally being 
above the combs or to one side. Un- 
der the combs is a space where the 
dead bees fall below the entrance, as 
in trees where the cavity is both 
above and below the knot hole used 
as entrance or in the side of a house 
in between the walls where the en- 
trance is under the eaves. In giving 
the outdoor-wintered bees a top or 
middle entrance we are following 
mother nature’s example in this par- 
ticular instance. Until we have more 
definite scientific knowledge to the 
contrary we will continue to winter 
our bees outdoors with either the top 
or middle entrances. 

Evidently the clusters in these 
hives were small, requiring a longer 
period of time to heat the interior of 
the hive to the distress temperature. 

Osseo, Wisconsin. 
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WHY DO WE KEEP BEES? 
(Continued from page 610) 

water just as it did centuries ago. It 
has not lost any of its primitive tal- 
ents for maintaining its colony life 
without man’s help. Witness its suc- 
cess at thriving in a tree in the forest 
far from man’s domain. 

Thirdly, the bee yields a supply of 
food to man that gives him some of 
the instinctive thrill that used to come 
with the making of the kill. The bee- 
keeper largely lends his efforts to 
making conditions favorable to the 
bees to yield this desired surplus. It is 
in the realization, largely subcon- 
scious, of how each manipulation of 
the colony contributes to the creation 
of a surplus that man gets his satis- 
faction—a _ satisfaction and _ thrill 
quite like that of his ancient brother 
who stalked his quarry in the forest 
of old, killed it, and bore it home on 
his shoulders to satisfy the food needs 
of his family and himself. 

Saugerties, N. Y. 





WANTED—FILTER PRESSES 
All sizes and types. Also bottling equipment. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. INC., 
15-21 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 








DIAMOND 


HONEY FOR SALE 
PACKED OR BULK 
A CAN OR A CARLOAD 
THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
Chico, California 
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Beekeepers in many lands have been 
pleased with this most important tool in 
Beekeeping. Your Bingham Smoker is 
offered for sale by numerous dealers. 
INSIST ON THE BEST 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Senl for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 
m seinemantenl 
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Italian 
Carniolan 


Caucasian 
QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries. 
Breeding Carniolans from Im- 
ported Stock. 

Price 50 cents each. 
RONALD KIRK, Rockton, Pa. 








QUEENS! 


Our queens are bred from stock 
recently imported from Italy. 
Very prolific, gentle and great 
workers. 

50c each, any amount. 






The Crowville Apiaries 
Winnsboro, La., Rt. 1. 








October Queens! 


Marketing Agreement Prices 








The Puett Company 


“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty” 


HAHIRA, GEORGIA 

















Paimetto Quality Queens 


50c each balance of season. 
15% discount to queen dealers. 
Don’t fail to requeen your colonies 
this summer with these Queens. It is the 
best insurance you can have for s 1938 
crop of honey. Prompt delivery and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS, 

Belton, 8. C. BR. D. 2. 
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If You Need Any 


Late Queens 


we can still supply you— 
Superior Three-banded Italians 
50c each. 


Cypress bee supplies at money 
saving prices. 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 


The Institute needs your help. 
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QUEENS 


We can now supply queens of 
imported Italian stock. They 
have been chosen by many com- 
mercial honey producers for 
their SUPERIOR QUALITIES 
in honey gathering. Give them 
a chance to make YOU that EX- 
TRA PROFIT by requeening 
NOW with OUR queens. 


For those who want the light- 
er strain we also have the do- 
mestic stock. 


Untested 50c each. 


Package Bees at 
agreement prices. 


Rossman & Long 


Moultrie, Georgia 
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